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EVENTS OF 


TT" House of Commons adjourned on Friday, 
December 19th, till Tuesday, February 10th. 
The promised debate on the relations between 

the Attorney-General and the Cabinet did not take place, 

as neither Mr. MacDonald nor the Government desired 
further revelations of Cabinet secrets. The Camp- 
bell case is therefore to be discussed no more, but an 
agreed formula on the constitutional issue was read by 

Mr. Baldwin in answer to a question, and this leaves the 

position as nearly as possible where it was before the 

Campbell prosecution began :— 

“In the view of his Majesty’s Government,’’ said 

Mr. Baldwin, “it is the duty. of the Attorney-General, 
in the discharge of the responsibilities so entrusted 
to him, to inform himself of all relevant circumstances 
which might properly affect his decision. When the 
proposed prosecution is of such a character that matters 
of public policy are, or may be, involved, it is the duty 
of the Attorney-General to inform himself of the views 
of the Government or of the appropriate Minister.”’ 

This appears to us to be an entirely satisfactory state- 

ment, and we are glad to have Mr. MacDonald’s assur- 

ance that it “at any rate contains the intention of the 
late Government.’ 
* * * 

Mr. John Scurr, on the Adjournment, raised the 
question of the Bengal Ordinance and the consequent 
arrest of Swarajists suspected of conspiracy. His protest 
was, inevitably, wiped out by Lord Winterton, Under- 
Secretary for India, with the simple reminder that the 
Ordinance was sanctioned by the MacDonald Govern- 
ment shortly before it went out of office. The Labour 
Party in the House, as a matter of fact, is in no position 
to attack the administration of Lord Birkenhead. The 
argument that a return to coercion would encourage ter- 
rorism should have been addressed to Lord Olivier in 
October. The fact is that the bulk of the Labour Party 
is still quite irresponsibly “ agin ’’ any Government, and 
does not realize its share of responsibility for recent acts 
of policy. The attitude adopted on the Zinovieff letter 
is another illustration of this disposition. 

* * * 

It is not easy to judge, from Mr. Chamberlain’s 

recent statement in Parliament, whether the British 


THE WEEK 


Government is prepared to insist that the new situation 
in Morocco shall be settled on genuinely international 
lines. He admits that the matter affects more countries 
than France and Spain ; but he does not suggest that the 
solution previously urged in these columns shall be 
attempted. Rather the contrary. In so far as his 
words mean anything positive, they imply that the 
Foreign Secretary would prefer to convene another 
Algeciras Conference. One can only hope, therefore, that 
the French Government will go further, and invoke the 
good offices of the League, when the whole matter is dis- 
cussed, as it must be before long. It has already been 
shown that the French have nothing to fear from an 
international inspection of their Moroccan administra- 
tion ; and ‘if, in self-defence, they are driven to extend 
their military occupation into the Riff, they will have a 
better title from a League mandate than from any other 
form of tenure. The position remains extremely obscure 
owing to the reticence of the Directory. The Spanish 
Government has not defined its position with regard to 
the parts of Morocco which it has evacuated ; and, until 
it does, the international question cannot be discussed 
in detail. 
* * * 

We comment in a leading article on the “ Safeguard- 
ing’’ proposals foreshadowed by Mr. Baldwin. There 
is a general disposition to suspend judgment on the Pre- 
ference side of his policy, but we suspect that its results 
will be mainly mischievous. A sum of £1 million per 
annum is to be spent on “ encouraging ’’ the marketing in 
Britain of “the food products of the Overseas parts of 
the Empire’’; and, with a view to deciding how this 
sum is to be spent, an Imperial Economic Committee is 
to be set up. Valuable work might be done by a Com- 
thittee, appointed on the lines of the Imperial Shipping 
Committee, to consider the promotion of Imperial trade 
on an economic basis. But it is not likely to be done 
by a Committee which is charged with devising ways and 
means of spending a million a year in giving Dominion 
food-products an artificially favoured position in the 
British market. The proposal will give the British 
farmer another grievance and another argument for sub- 
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sidies; for it will expose him to what will be in effect 
subsidized competition. It is true that Mr. Churchill 
tells us that “ great care will have to be taken ”’ to avoid 
this result ; but we do not see how it is to be avoided with 
all the care in the world, except by confining the benefits 
of the policy to foodstuffs which are not grown at home, 
which would reduce it to a lop-sided absurdity. 
” * x 

Naturally the proposal will be welcomed in the 
Dominions, but in the long run it seems more likely to 
embarrass than to smooth our relations with them. The 
sum of £1 million is chosen as representing roughly “ the 
full money equivalent of the advantages which would 
have been conferred on the Empire’’ by those prefer- 
ences, agreed to at the Imperial Conference, which Mr. 
Baldwin is debarred from introducing by his “ no-food- 
tax’’ pledge. This is to admit—what is certainly true 
enough—that all the other preferences represent simply 
subsidies from the British Exchequer to arbitrarily 
selected producers in the Dominions. But this calcula- 
tion of “ the full money equivalent ’’ of preferences has 
its dangers. It has always been one of Mr. Bruce’s 
favourite arguments that the preferences accorded by 
Australia to British manufacturers are “ equivalent ’’ to 
£74 millions; and that since Australia does that for us, 
we ought to do as much for her. The parallel is, of 
course, a bad one, inasmuch as the Australian duties are 
protective and not revenue duties, and every British 
manufacturer would gladly sacrifice the preference to 
secure the removal of the duty. But such calculations 
will be encouraged by Mr. Baldwin’s new departure; 
the next Imperial Conference may degenerate into an 
orgy of them ; and a haggling, acrimonious atmosphere is 
likely to be created which will be far from conducive to 
Imperial unity. 

* * * 

An interesting example of the difficulty of protect- 
ing or subsidizing one industry, without injurious reac- 
tions on others, is afforded by the Government’s decision 
that “shipbuilders shall once more have the right of 
access to the Trade Facilities Committee.’’ The depressed 
condition of the shipbuilding industry is due, in part, to 
the effects of industrial warfare. Its main cause is the 
glut of tonnage produced by the effect of the war on the 
world’s trade, coupled with the artificial stimulus given 
by the war to foreign shipbuilding, especially in the 
United States and Japan, and by over-building both at 
home and abroad during the first three years after the 
war. The amount of idle tonnage has recently been 
somewhat reduced ; but hundreds of thousands of tons of 
shipping are still laid up for lack of employment, and it 
is not surprising that many shipowners are alarmed at 
the prospect of any artificial stimulus to production. 

* * * 

The new programme of the National Union of Rail- 
waymen raises most important questions of principle. 
The demands are quite unexpectedly large, and are said 
to involve an additional cost of £30 million per annum. 
Even if this is an exaggeration, it makes little difference 
to the position. The fundamental principle involved is 
the determination of wages in quasi-monopolistic and 
“sheltered’’ industries. To-day railwaymen’s wages show 
a considerably greater percentage advance on pre-war 
than the general average, and many skilled men, such 
as turners or shipwrights, are getting little more than 
unskilled railwaymen. At the same time, there is no 
doubt that if freight rates were lowered, many other 
industries would benefit. Yet the railwaymen are 
demanding a further very large increase in wages. In 
part, this may be due to intense rivalry with other unions 
over railway shopmen and the locomotive grades, But 


. Cologne will greatly influence them. 
* * 


in part, also, the cause lies in the arbitration and con- 
ciliation machinery of the Railway Wages Boards. Once 
it is virtually established that arbitration is to decide 
issues between employers and employed, each side knows 
that the arbitration will simply mean splitting the dif. 
ference, and that they must ask for double what they 
really want to get: also, the more often they ask, the 
more they will get. The National Board dare not award 
a claimant nothing, or open warfare is more or less 
inevitable. The only solution is to copy the old practice 
of the coalmining industry boards, and allow the arbi- 
trators only a casting vote. Each side would then refrain 
from extravagant claims, and the whole position would be 
simplified. 
* * * 

The German political deadlock continues. After 
Herr Marx’s resignation, Herr Stresemann was invited 
to take over the Chancellorship and form a Government. 
He failed, and always for the same reason: the parties 
which could count on a majority cannot coalesce owing 
to their divisions upon vital questions. The controversy 
may, however, be said to have been advanced slightly by 
a recent manifesto of the Centre Party, in which the 
leaders undertake to co-operate with any coalition which 
will undertake to carry out the foreign and domestic 
policy of Herr Marx’s Government. If the Nationalists 
would give this appeal a definite answer, no matter in 
what sense, the crisis would be near a solution. It is to 
be doubted whether they will be in a hurry to answer, 
as the impending decision upon the evacuation of 


* 

On Thursday, the 18th, Lord Curzon, replying in 
the House of Lords to a question by Lord Beauchamp 
respecting the evacuation of Cologne, allowed it to be 
officially known that: (1) Cologne would definitely not 
be evacuated on January 10th next, (2) the action of the 
Government in delaying evacuation is being technically 
based on the absence, pending the delivery of the Dis- 
armament Commission’s final report, of precise informa- 
tion as to the extent to which Germany has carried out 
the Disarmament terms of the Treaty. The onus of 
the delay in the presentation of the Report is placed 
upon Germany, whose military personnel is alleged for 
two years past to have offered ‘‘ constant and persis- 
tent ’’ obstruction to the Disarmament Commission. We 
commented at length in our last issue on the problem of 
Cologne, and pointed out in detail the objections to the 
course on which the Government—as we feared would 
prove to be the case—are embarking. We can but repeat 
our profound regret that the safer and more direct course 
of an ad hoc agreement with the German Government 
has not been chosen. The method now adopted may or 
may not be good in law. It is certainly bad in psycho- 
logy and bad in politics. We can only hope that when 
the Disarmament Commission’s Report is finally pre- 
sented, consideration for French susceptibilities and 
French strategic ‘‘ necessities ’’ (the Ruhr) will not lead 
the British Government into endorsing a patently biassed 
and unreasonable interpretation of the data collected by 
the Commission. The deep-seated suspicion that political 
and strategic factors will always supplant reason and 
common sense in the application of the Treaty is a main 
cause of inflamed feeling in Germany to-day. Its removal 
by a signal demonstration of those qualities in regard to 
the Disarmament and Evacuation questions would do 
more to further real disarmament—that of the mind— 
than any number of forced controls and inspections. 

* * * 

The prospects of such a demonstration of statesman- 
ship by the Conservative Government are not, however, 
hopeful. In his speech to the House of Commons on his 
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return from Rome, Mr. Chamberlain, referring to the 
results of his conversations with the French and Italian 
Prime Ministers, expressed satisfaction at having been 
able “ to eliminate some small matters which would have 
been points of friction, if we had not come to an agree- 
ment to recognize the largeness of our common interests 
the world over.’’ There is little doubt that the arrange- 
ment in regard to Cologne is one of these “small 
matters.’’ Another, of no less importance, on which 
Mr. Chamberlain preserved a discreet silence, but which 
is known through other sources, is a definite concession to 
the French Prime Minister, that the League of Nations 
Commission of Control over German Armaments, when 
it comes to be created (under the Peace Treaty, on 
liquidation of the Inter-Allied Disarmament Commis- 
sion), shall have as Chairman not a neutral, not even an 
Anglo-Saxon, but a Frenchman. As a corollary to this 
arrangement the League Commissions for the supervision 
of Austrian, Hungarian, and Bulgarian disarmament 
will also have Allied nationals as Chairmen. A step 
more calculated to confirm the worst suspicions enter- 
tained, in neutral and ex-enemy countries, of the League 
as the mere tool of the victors in the world-war, could 
hardly be devised; nor one more caiculated, notwith- 
standing the polite bow of respect for the League with 
which it is accompanied, to undermine the League’s prac- 
tical usefulness and moral prestige in the future. Neutral 
objections have already been voiced—in Rome, and in 
the neutral Press. To be of any avail they will need the 
utmost support which Leaguers in this country, irre- 
spective of party, can give them. “ 


* * * 


M. Millerand has defined his own political attitude, 
and that of the new party which he has formed, in a 
speech delivered at Luna Park, on December 16th, The 
utterance was simply that of a regular opposition leader : 
the Dawes scheme gave France no assurance of Repara- 
tion payments, and the Geneva Protocol gave her no 
additional security. It would, however, be a mistake 
to attach too much importance to M. Millerand’s line of 
attack, and it should be admitted that if the new Ligue 
Républicaine succeeds in creating a regular opposition, of 
a kind that the French Chamber has not had before, the 
effect on French political life will be for the good. Itisa 
pity that M. Millerand made no reference to the clerical 
policy of the new Government, or to the attitude of his 
own party on the matter. The new opposition may bene- 
fit the country greatly by insisting that the clerical 
question shall not be allowed to rest where it is, and that 
the first steps towards reconciliation recently taken by 
the Vatican shall be made a starting-point for something 
more embracing. Certain religious bodies are now 
allowed to form themselves into associations cultuelles 
and so comply with the French law: this is a big con- 
cession ; and it will be a pity if the party commitments 
of the new Government compel it to let the opportunity 
go by. The Minister of Finance has now put forward a 
plan for consolidating the floating debt of eighteen mil- 
liards of francs, by a new internal loan. The Chamber 
has not yet had an opportunity of discussing the scheme. 


* * * 


It is satisfactory to know that President Coolidge 
has made up his mind on the naval controversy which has 
been raging in his country for months past; and to 
realize that he has not been affected by the misleading 
statements which the controversy has provoked, and will 
set his face against competitive naval building. It is 
worth while to review the facts of the matter briefly. 


In his last annual report Naval Secretary Denby asked 
that certain battleships should be altered, on the plea 
that they would be outranged by British battleships in a 
fleet action ; and urged that eight new cruisers should be 
laid down. In the spring of this year the American fleet 
carried out manceuvres in the Caribbean Sea, and, as soon 
as they were over, a furious Press campaign swept the 
country. It was alleged that the American fleet was well 
below the ratio established by the Washington Treaty, 
that the mancuvres had proved afresh that the battle- 
ships must be altered and the new building programme 
proceeded with. Congress was evidently influenced by 
the alarming picture of American naval inferiority, and 
agreed to vote the necessary money, although the ques- 
tion was finally held over to the present session. The 
worst feature of the panic was that the Secretary to the 
Navy, Mr. Wilbur, seemed quite unable to stand up 
against it; and made a public statement which yielded a 
number of points to those who had organized the uproar. 
Mr. Shearer, who had managed the Press campaign in 
the spring, reopened it a few weeks ago, and, fortunately, 
suffered an immediate set-back. It is now practically 
admitted that the agitation was due to an unholy 
alliance between the Hearst Press and the High Naval 
Command. 
* * * 


We hope that the Government will not show any 
undue eagerness to fall in with the wishes of General 
Hertzog and to allow Bechuanaland and Swaziland to 
be incorporated in the Union of South Africa. Both 
these areas are at present Protectorates administered 
by Commisssioners appointed by the Colonial Office, 
and neither contains more than a tiny minority of 
whites. The wretched affair of the Bondels was by no 
means a good advertisement of the capacity of South 
Africa to handle native populations, Whatever the 
defects of British “paternalism ’’ in such areas, the 
British Government has at least one advantage over the 
South African Government—its mind is not warped by 
an urgent colour problem at home. A recent case in a 
South African court, which resulted in the infliction 
of a trivial sentence on a white man who was respon- 
sible for the death of a native servant girl, is 
but one instance among many of the difficulty 
of securing even-handed justice as between white 
and black in a country faced with such a problem; 
and we cannot feel at all confident that the racial feeling 
which can produce such results within the Union itself 
would be quite without influence upon its administration 
of solidly native territories. 


* * * 


The ending of the “ Freeman’s Journal” is a sad 
sign of the times through which Ireland has passed and 
is still passing. For over a century and a half this 
journal has been a stout servant of the Irish cause. Its 
independence and courage during the troublous years 
which followed the war caused it to incur the persecuting 
resentment both of the British authorities and of the 
republicans—a fact which is in itself a certificate of merit. 
Unfortunately, no amount of courage on the part of the 
proprietors and the staff of a newspaper can enable it 
permanently to survive severe financial wounds, and this 
week a long and gallant struggle against odds came to 
an end. The staff have at least this consolation—that 
their flag was never lowered, that their journal did not 
become a casualty until the cause of Irish freedom was 
won, and that during the closing stages of its career they 
set an example to the Irish people of outspoken courage 
which was sorely needed. 
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THE DILEMMA OF SAFEGUARDING. 
TT very natural alarm which Free Traders felt at 


Mr. Baldwin’s account of his new Safeguarding 

of Industries Bill is probably premature. When 
last week’s debate is carefully studied, and Mr. Baldwin’s 
speech is read in conjunction with those of Sir Philip 
Cunliffe-Lister and Mr. Winston Churchill, we are left 
as much in the dark as we were before as to the nature 
of the projected measure. The formula which Mr. Bald- 
win himself employed (an “ efficient ’’ industry, of “ sub- 
stantial importance,’’ “subject to exceptional competi- 
tion arising from such things as depreciated exchanges, 
bounties, or subsidies, lower wages in foreign countries, 
or longer hours’’) seemed to open the door to a general 
tariff. For almost every industry can show that some 
competing countries are favoured by lower wages, and 
few industries are likely to be ruled out in practice by 
the provisos that they must be “ efficient’’ and “ sub- 
stantial.’’ Thus we are reduced to the condition that 
the competition must be “ exceptional ’’ as the only one 
which might exercise a limiting influence. The word 
“exceptional ’’ might mean much or it might mean little ; 
in the setting of Mr. Baldwin’s formula it seemed to mean 
very little indeed, for it is natural to read the words 
“exceptional competition’’ as being explained by the 
more definite words which follow, which, as we have 
said, would let in every trade. In the course of the 
debate, however, Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister paraphrased 
“exceptional ’’ as “ unprecedented,’’ a word upon which 
Mr. Lloyd George pounced at once, and which was signi- 
ficantly repeated by Mr. Churchill (“ Industries to be 
protected must be shown to fall into a category of grave, 
exceptional, and, as the President of the Board of Trade 
has said, unprecedented competition ’’). Under this test, 
there is certainly no danger of a general tariff ; indeed, we 
do not know what industries could claim protection under 
it, if it were rationally applied. But is “ unprece- 
dented ’’ the authorized version? Or is it rather that no 
material point in the Bill has yet been settled in the 
Cabinet, and that Mr. Churchill hastened to rub in a 
word carelessly dropped by his colleague, in the hope of 
reducing it to a nullity? 

The latter explanation, we suspect, is nearer to the 
truth; for the problem which Mr. Baldwin has set his 
Cabinet is one which even a united body would take some 
time to solve. Mr. Baldwin is heavily pledged against 
Protection, but he has, as he says, “ a mandate for Safe- 
guarding,’’ which he is determined to use. As applied to 
any particular industry, Protection and Safeguarding 
mean, of course, exactly the same thing. The whole dis- 
tinction, in Mr. Baldwin’s mind, turns presumably on 
the scope of the measure. Mr. Baldwin, that is to say, 
claims a mandate to protect a few industries, and is 
pledged not to protect more than a few. His problem is 
to select the few. Obviously he cannot select them quite 
arbitrarily. To do so would, indeed, be inconsistent with 
his further pledge not to use Safeguarding as a “ wedge.”’ 
He has got to devise definite and defensible criteria which 
some industries will satisfy and the great majority will 
not. His trouble is that such criteria are exceedingly 
difficult to find. This one seems promising until it is dis- 
covered that it would let every industry in; that one 
suffers from the opposite defect that it would shut every 
industry out. The truth is that the quest is hopeless. 
The conditions which supplied an arguable case a few 
years ago for Part I. of the Safeguarding of Industries 
Act have passed away. There are no valid reasons at 
the present time for discriminating between our different 
industries, and giving protection to some while denying 
it to others, No Government would think of trying to 


do so, which approached the problem on its merits from 
the standpoint of the needs of trade. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Baldwin cannot do this. If his 
election pledges were his only embarrassment, he could, 
of course, leave the whole matter alone. But those 
pledges were the result of a concordat within his party 
to which he feels bound to give positive effect. Conserva- 
tive differences after the 1923 election were reconciled 
by a compromise which was natural enough at the time. 
Part II. of the Safeguarding of Industries Act was still 
in force, so were the McKenna duties; both were 
threatened by the existence of a Labour Government. To 
declare in favour of maintaining those measures, while 
shelving a general tariff, was in the circumstances the 
obvious compromise to make. It meant only agreeing 
to abide by the status quo, which is an easy thing to 
agree to, and which incidentally is a definite thing. 
Meanwhile, however, the lapse of Part II. of the Safe- 
guarding of Industries Act and the abolition of the 
McKenna duties have transformed the concordat into an 
agreement to revert to the status quo ante—which is a 
very different matter. Everyone is agreed that it would 
be absurd to re-enact the former measure in its original 
shape, if only because none of the industries which it 
“safeguarded ’’ could establish a case under it to-day. 
To do so would, moreover, be inconsistent with the Com- 
mercial Treaty which we have just made with Germany. 
We have, therefore, Mr. Baldwin’s election formula of 
“ analogous ’’’ measures, and the search for a criterion 
to replace or to supplement the obsolete one of depreciated 
exchanges. 

The proposed Bill is designed to meet the demands, 
not of British trade, but of Conservative politics. This 
fact makes essentially unreal Mr. Baldwin’s promise that 
“ Safeguarding ’’ will not be used as a wedge by which 
to introduce Protection. Its utility as a wedge is the 
sole reason why the Protectionists want it, and why the 
Conservative Party is committed to it. What Mr. Bald- 
win means is that his objective in the present Parliament 
is merely to re-establish about the same amount of Pro- 
tection as existed at the beginning of the year. But the 
reason why he wants to do this, or why the Protectionists 
insist that he shall do it, is because it will help the cause 
of general Protection later on. “ It is fair to say,’’ said 
the “ Morning Post’’ of Thursday of last week, “ that 
in the policy so clearly stated by Mr. Baldwin in his 
effective speech last night, the Conservative Government 
has embarked upon an enterprise which, as we believe, 
will by degrees raise into new and beneficent conditions 
the whole industrial life of this country.’’ This is the 
spirit which the new Bill is designed to satisfy. What it 
comes to is that Mr. Baldwin wants Safeguarding as a 
wedge, but feels bound in honour not to employ a bigger 
wedge than that which was discarded a few months ago. 
He is at present looking for a wedge that shall neither 
be too big nor too small; we do not believe that he has 
found it yet. 

The scope of the Bill is, however, not the only point 
that matters. It was no accident that Part II. of the 
Safeguarding of Industries Act expired this year. Its 
temporary nature was an essential feature of the measure 
itself and of the distinction which was drawn between it 
and a Protectionist policy. It was designed as an emer- 
gency measure to meet a particular situation—that of 
the disorganized currencies which then prevailed through- 
out Europe. Is the new Bill also to be an emergency 
measure? If so, what emergency is it designed to meet! 
If not, there is no true analogy between it and the 
measure which has expired. Such phrases as “ excep- 
tional competition ’’ are appropriate only in a strictly 
emergency measure, and there js much danger in apply- 
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ing them to a measure intended to be permanent. 
Obviously, exceptional competition, if the word ‘‘ excep- 
tional ’’ has any meaning, does not last indefinitely. Is 
it the idea that an industry which has once secured Pro- 
tection on “exceptional’’ grounds will lose it when 
normal conditions are restored? Or will a brief period of 
hardship ensure to one industry after another permanent 
enrolment on the favoured list? We must wait for the 
introduction of the Bill itself to answer these and many 
similar questions. At present no one has any idea what 
sort of industries Mr. Baldwin means to protect, or how 
long ‘he means to protect them ; and all that can safely be 
predicted about the Bill is that it will provide an enter- 
taining political comedy. 





THE CONTRAST IN INDIA. 


T is rare for any country to display so striking a con- 
| trast between commercial prosperity and political 
distress as that which India affords to-day. If we 
are to take the Viceroy’s word for it (and there can be 
no reason why we should not), Indian economic condi- 
tions have not for many years been comparable with 
those of the present winter. The Associated Chambers 
of Commerce, which have been meeting in Calcutta, are 
themselves a sign of the times. They represent the 
co-ordinated business forces of British India. It was 
to this body that Lord Reading presented ‘his ‘ pros- 
perity ’’ report of the Indian year. Abounding crops, 
the railway earnings leaping up by crores of rupees, and 
a seaborne trade rapidly overtaking the highest records ; 
jute and tea ‘‘ basking in the sunshine of an abundant 
prosperity ’’; an expected Budget surplus bringing re- 
lief of taxation—such are the principal items in the Vice- 
roy’s survey. The recital of them is, inevitably, linked 
with certain statements and implications concerning the 
change of Government in London and the assumption 
that the direction of Imperial affairs may not be altered 
within a term of five years or so. That is as may be; but 
it should be remarked that the British commercial com- 
munity in India regards the conditions described by Lord 
Reading as being bound up with the return to a more 
resolute temper in the Administration, and particularly 
with the Bengal Ordinance and the present methods of 
Lord Lytton in that province. 

There is a disturbing change of scene when we turn 
from the Viceroy and the Chambers of Commerce to the 
political parties and leaders. It may truthfully be said 
that at no time since the beginning of the Indian reform 
movement forty years ago have political affairs been so 
chaotic. This fact cannot be estimated apart from the 
circumstance that there is now no organization in exist- 
ence which can claim to be national, or to embody the 
general political mind of India. The disruption of the 
Indian National Congress must, from any reasonable 
standpoint, be deemed a calamity. For thirty years this 
body, co-operating with a continuous organization in 
England, performed its work of political education, 
framed its programmes, and led in the advance towards 
Indian self-government. It could not survive the war, 
the new Mahommedan movement, and the explosive 
force of Mr. M. K. Gandhi’s apostolate. It is true, of 
course, that the Indian National Congress is still in 
existence, and, further, that it meets more frequently 
than of old. But the fact remains, none the less, that we 
cannot deal with it, or consider it, in its former repre- 
sentative and constitutional character. As we shall see 
in the course of the next few days, its annua] winter 
session can do little more than reflect the faction war- 


fare and the distracted leadership from which the Indian 
Home Rule movement increasingly suffers. 

The Indian National Congress is meeting now at 
Belgaum. Mr. Gandhi is president. His position 
in the chair—inevitable, as things go in India, after 
his release from jail last February—is one of the sharp 
points of a bewildering situation. If the signs are 
not altogether misleading, he cannot any longer be 
called a political leader. During his two years in prison 
the political Swarajists under C. R. Das and Motilal 
Nehru undermined the structure of Non-Co-operation. 
Mr. Gandhi, on his liberation, was welcomed as prophet 
and martyr, but he found that he had become an alien in 
his own movement. Non-Co-operation, as he saw it, 
was a religious and social crusade. The Swarajist 
leaders, who were his lieutenants from 1919 to 1922, are 
politicians who understand political tactics but cannot 
be interested in hand-spinning, let alone the Mahatma’s 
doctrines of asceticism and penance. Mr. Gandhi found 
them active in the Legislative Councils, committed to the 
programme of obstruction and separated by a wide gulf 
from the ideas through which, in the two years following 
the Amritsar tragedy, he himself had swept the multi- 
tude. It is not denied that, in consequence of this deve- 
lopment, the Mahatma’s decisions and appeals during 
the past half-year have been variable and inconsistent. 
He began by condemning the wrecking tactics in the 
Bengal Council; and when Lord Lytton cut the knot by 
dismissing the Council, Mr. Gandhi told Mr. C. R. Das 
that the folly of his method was now exposed to the 
world. This position, however, Mr. Gandhi did not 
maintain. When the Viceroy’s Ordinance was pro- 
claimed two months ago, and the wholesale arrests were 
made in Bengal, the Mahatma entered into a close 
alliance with the Swarajist leader. His action was, of 
course, precipitated by the Ordinance; but a compact 
made for the purpose of resisting a definite policy of 
administrative coercion should not carry with it the sur- 
render of a principle such as that with which Mr. Gandhi 
had been identified for five years. By means of his 
extraordinary fast, carried through for three weeks in 
order to force the issue of Hindu-Moslem unity, Mr. 
Gandhi undoubtedly recovered in great measure his 
power over the popular mind. But the renewed adora- 
tion of the masses cannot materially affect his relation 
to the National Congress and the Swaraj party. He 
appears before the Belgaum gathering, still the spiritual 
head of the Indian people, but by his own confession 
outmaneeuvred and worsted as a political leader. He 
admits the steady waning of his personal influence. He 
refers to himself as an unsafe guide for the politicians. 
He has, it is true, hinted at the announcement of a pos- 
sible new form of Non-Co-operation; but there can be 
no doubt of his being prepared to find that the great 
majority of the National Congress delegates have been 
won over by C. R. Das and are ready for renewed aggres- 
sion in the Legislative Assembly and the provincial 
Councils. 

For the Government of India, and for Lord Lytton 
as Governor of Bengal, the task of restoring peace in 
India is undoubtedly very difficult. The special Com- 
mittee appointed tc consider the working of the Reform 
Constitution has produced two reports, neither of which 
could be made to provide a means of escape from the 
present deadlock in the Councils. The conditions of the 
public Services are to be improved by the early adoption 
of the Lee Commission’s recommendations. This step 
should go far to remove the grievances of British officials, 
and therefore to encourage a more hopeful spirit in the 
Services. But it must be recognized that the daily diffi- 
culties of the Indian Administration are made chiefly 
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in the districts, by the disappearance of the confidence 
and respect that once existed between the people and the 
executive officer. So far from helping towards a restora- 
tion of the old feeling, it is to be feared that the first 
result of the new Service policy will be to intensify it. 
The problem of a privileged bureaucracy in an epoch of 
change is endlessly complex. We are, however, disposed 
to think that, all things considered, the key to the imme- 
diate problem may be discoverable in Bengal, by means 
of a fresh move on the part of the Viceroy and Lord 
Lytton. Since the round-up of suspects in October, 
nothing has been done to end the deadlock. The arrested 
men have not yet been tried; the Bengal Government is 
still deliberating over its policy of forcing through legis- 
lation that will give permanency to the terms of the 
coercion Ordinance. It is perfectly plain that there is no 
peace to be obtained by such means. The Government 
would be wise to limit the scope of the summary pro- 
cedure in the strictest fashion; to aim at the quickest 
possible release of such prisoners as may be able to clear 
themselves of the charges of sedition and conspiracy ; and, 
above all, to return, as rapidly as may be, to reliance 
upon the ordinary law. Lord Reading, as we know, is 
convinced that his Ordinance was necessary. But no 
Government that is strong and wise can attempt to rule 
by emergency measures. 





THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE. 


RECENT speech by Mr. Walsh, and a rejoinder 
A from the Central Landowners’ Association, 
printed in the “ Times,’’ have provoked a cor- 
respondence on the subject of the enclosures of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Those 
enclosures were historical episodes of the greatest 
moment, but the simple and vivid phrases that seem so 
proper to the controversies of politics are not quite subtle 
enough or delicate enough to give an accurate impression 
of the significance of transactions of this kind. No 
student of the subject would be satisfied with the state- 
ment made by the rejoinder in the “ Times’’ if he were 
asked to accept that statement as a full account of what 
took place at the enclosures: I have not read Mr. 
Walsh’s speech, but if it did not go beyond the sweep- 
ing statement quoted in the reply, it would seem to 
have suffered also from an excessive and misleading 
simplicity. 

The general character of the change that came over 
English agrarian life with the enclosures is fairly 
described in the “Times”’ article. England passed 
from the system of common - field agriculture to the 
modern individualist arrangement. The case for reform 
of the old system was exceedingly strong, and Lord Ernle 
has shown in his judicial book, “ English Farming, Past 
and Present,’’ that the general effect of the enclosures 
was to make the soil of England very much more pro- 
ductive. But this revolution or reform was a process that 
touched a number of interests very closely, and there are 
two questions that have to be asked about the way in 
which it was carried out. Was due care taken to see that 
those least able to defend themselves received fair treat- 
ment? Was the method chosen the best suited to the 
public interest? 

On both those points the evidence against the enclos- 
ing Parliament is overwhelming. It comes from parti- 
sans of enclosure. The actual enclosure was carried out 
by Commissioners. How were those Commissioners 
appointed? Sir John Sinclair, President of the Board of 


Agriculture, examined eighteen hundred enclosure 
Acts in 1796 because he wanted to standardize the pro- 
cedure in practice in a General Enclosure Act. He thus 
describes the method of appointing Commissioners: “ The 
probable result will be the appointment of one Com- 
missioner by the Lord of the Manor, of another by the 
tithe-owner, and of a third by the major part in value of 
the proprietors.’ The total number of Commissioners 
was generally three or five, so that the poorer proprietors, 
however many in number, were always in a minority. 
The Commissioners were given certain instructions: they 
had to give a certain proportion of the land divided to 
the lord of the manor, and a certain proportion to the 
tithe-owner. Otherwise they had a free hand. Arthur 
Young said of them: “ Thus is the property of pro- 
prietors, and especially of the poor ones, entirely at their 
mercy.” Young wanted to give the poorer peasants 
adequate representation. Lord Thurlow, speaking as 
Lord Chancellor, said: “He thanked God that the 
property of an Englishman depended not on so loose a 
tribunal in any other instance whatever.”’ 

The Bill providing for an enclosure and appointing 
the Commissioners was brought before the House of 
Commons and considered by a Private Bill Committee. 
To-day a Private Bill Committee is so arranged as to 
secure an impartial judgment. In those days, as we know 
from a Report of a Parliamentary Committee in 1825, the 
case was very different: ‘‘ It has been practically found 
that the Members to whom Bills have been committed 
have been generally those who have been most interested 
in the result.’’ It is significant that it was not until 
rival rich interests came into collision over railway Bills 
that Parliament reformed this arrangement. Nobody 
can pretend that these methods were designed to secure 
fair treatment for the small claimants who could not read 
or write or fee a counsel. In 1845 Lord Lincoln said 
roundly that in nineteen cases out of twenty the rights 
of the poor had been neglected by these committees. 

In addition to the small proprietors who had legal 
rights there was a very important class whose rights were 
more doubtful in law. These were the cottagers who 
had rights of common by prescription. About their fate 
there is no dispute. Arthur Young said in 1801, ‘‘ By 
nineteen out of twenty enclosure Bills the poor are in- 
jured and some are grossly injured. Mr. Forster, of 
Norwich, after giving me an account of twenty enclosures 
in which he had acted as Commissioner, stated his opinion 
on their general effect on the poor and lamented that he 
had been accessory to the injuring of two thousand poor 
people at the rate of twenty families per parish. The poor 
in these parishes may say with truth: ‘ Parliament may 
be tender of property: all I know is that I had a cow 
and an Act of Parliament has taken it from me.’ ’’ Lord 
Ernle has put it in his book that the loss of these rights 
inflicted on the poor great material loss and still more 
serious moral loss. 

We may say roughly that Parliament, having to 
redistribute a great mass of property and to reform a 
great body of custom, chose a method that might have 
been satisfactory if the persons affected had in all cases 
been wealthy and educated men who could look after 
themselves and employ lawyers. Under their plan the 
poor and uneducated were bound to suffer injustice. This 
was urged on Parliament by Arthur Young, Eden, and 
many other writers and authorities of the time, but as 
Young said bitterly not the slightest notice was taken 
of them. Thus the enclosing Parliament was guilty 
of something worse than carelessness: of care- 
lessness that was wilful. Arthur Young wrote of his 
appeal to Parliament: ‘‘I have been reading over my 
inquiry into the propriety of applying wastes to the 
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better maintenance of the Poor. .. . Thank God, I 
wrote it, for though it never had the smallest effect 
except in exciting opposition and ridicule, it will, I trust, 
remain a proof of what ought to have been done.”’ 

The article in the ‘‘ Times ’’ argues that the awards 
show what a large number of claimants received an allot- 
ment. But the claimant had often to fence his allotment, 
and if he could not afford this he had to sell his land. A 
great deal of land came into the market in this way, and 
the General Enclosure Act of 1801 forbade a Commis- 
sioner to buy land in a parish in which he had made an 
award for the following five years. 

An exceedingly interesting light has been thrown 
on the whole question in the last few months in a 
memorandum published by Sir William Ashley in the 
Final Report of the Agricultural Tribunal. English 
people sometimes forget that the medieval village which 
was finally taken to pieces in these enclosures was 
common to Western Europe, and that the way in which 
it was reformed in other countries has some interest for 
students of the English problem. Just before the war 
Sir William Ashley took this theme for an address to 
the International Historical Congress, and he showed in 
a most illuminating survey that the peasant came off 
worse in those countries where the aristocracies had more 
power. In other countries the Crown shielded the 
peasant. Sir William Ashley has now supplemented this 
survey by an examination of the special case of 
Denmark. This is perhaps the most interesting case of 
all, for Danish agriculture was modernized at the same 
time as ours, and Denmark was in the ‘hands of a mon- 
archy as powerful as the oligarchy in England. The 
Danish King, being as anxious to keep the peasant as the 
English oligarchy was to get rid of him (for the 
eighteenth-century Parliament thought a man made a 
better worker if he had no property), took all the 
measures that were recommended to the English Parlia- 
ment by those who wanted to protect the interests of 
the poor. Ordinances were passed to defend the small 
peasant from the landlord, and the cottagers who lost 
their right of common were given enough land to keep a 
cow and pigs. Thus provision that according to Lord Ernle 
was not made in 5 per cent. of the English enclosures was 
made in all enclosures in Denmark. The enlightened 
English landlord of the eighteenth century thought that 
to keep the peasant, when you got rid of the peasant 
village, was to put a drag on progress. The Danish land- 
lord thought the same. But the Danish King was more 
powerful than the Danish landlord, and he took the 
measures that were recommended by the critics of the 
English policy. The Danish farmer, who is the product 
of those measures, is now held up to our admiration and 
example for his initiative and his versatility. 


J. L. Hammonp. 





THE OPIUM FAILURE. 
T: first Opium Conference has at last produced 


its ridiculous mouse—an attempt to camouflage 

complete failure which makes the most disap- 
pointing reading that has ever issued from Geneva. The 
Conference was summoned as the result of a resolution 
of the 1923 Assembly. It was attended by representa- 
tives of Powers with territories in the Far East where 
opium is habitually smoked. Its ostensible objects were 
to make effective the nebulous provisions of the 1912 
Hague Convention, the signatory Powers to which agree 
to carry out the ‘‘ gradual suppression ”’ of opium smok- 
ing; to adopt measures for the restriction of import 


into territories where smoking is still practised; and to 
deal in particular with measures to be taken by China 
to suppress illegal production. 

The delegates met in Geneva on November Ist. It 
was expected that their work would be over in a fort- 
night, and the wider conference which has met to discuss 
the limitation of world production was therefore fixed 
for November 15th. Actually the sittings dragged on 
till November 28th, and culminated in a convention 
which leaves untouched the major issues with which it 
should have dealt, and, far from being an improvement 
on the Hague Convention, is in some respects definitely 
worse. Its main body is taken up with petty details 
of regulation. It prohibits the sale of opium to minors 
and their admission to smoking divans; it binds the 
contracting Powers to reduce the number of divans and 
retail shops ‘‘ as much as possible ’’—an elastic formula. 
They agree, also, to carry out propaganda on the dangers 
of the opium habit. : 

Import restrictions are not mentioned. The nearest 
approach to the subject is a clause prohibiting the re- 
export of opium from territories which import it for the 
purpose of smoking, and the transit through such terri- 
tories of consignments of raw opium unaccompanied by 
a certificate from the importing Government guarantee- 
ing that they are not intended for illicit purposes. This 
may do a little to restrict the international traffic, in so 
far as it makes it illegal for any country to act as middle- 
man. As a precaution against smuggling, it is valueless. 
We already have import certificates under the Hague 
Convention, and smuggling goes on nevertheless. It is 
believed that such certificates are issued to cover con- 
signments which are not imported for legitimate uses ; 
but a proposal intended to meet this danger was defeated 
on that all-embracing plea of ‘‘ national honour ”’ 
which can be invoked in defence of any doubtful cause. 

Any virtue that the clause prohibiting re-export 
may have had is effectively stultified by Clause I., the 
only part of the whole Convention which has any serious 
effect. This clause provides that in all opium-smoking 
countries the import, sale, and retail distribution of 
opium shall be a Government monopoly. There may be 
Governments idealistic enough to forgo the revenues 
brought in by one of the most profitable commodities 
in the world, and wealthy enough to afford it. For 
them this measure would be an excellent means of con- 
trol. It would be gratifying to think that the British 
Empire contained some of them; but this illusion is 
dispelled by the obstructive attitude which India, backed 
by Great Britain, has maintained at both Conferences 
towards any proposals for radical reform, and by such 
statistics as those which show that 43 per cent. of the 
entire revenue of Singapore is derived from the opium 
monopoly. As for countries like China, which live per- 
petually on the edge of bankruptcy, the temptation is 
bound to be irresistible. This is how the Conference has 
met the special needs of China which it was requested 
to consider. The only reassuring feature about the 
situation is that none of the States are in a hurry to 
sign this agreement. 

It is not for lack of practical suggestions that the 
Conference has failed. An eminently sound proposal 
was brought before the Preparatory Committee by Sir 
John Jordan, to the effect that India should effect a 
10 per cent. reduction of her opium export every year, 
and that the States which are her customers should cor- 
respondingly reduce their import, undertaking not to 
supplement the deficiency from other sources. This pro- 
posal was not put on the agenda for the Conference. 
Opposition, on grounds of procedure, was headed by the 
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representative of India, an Englishman appointed by the 
India Office, in the face of the views of a large body of 
public opinion in India in favour of reduction, expressed 
by the Swarajist National Congress. Still, it could have 
been brought up at the Conference if there had been 
any delegate there really concerned to reach some effec- 
tive agreement for the suppression of the traffic. It had 
been hoped that the British representative would raise 
it. He would have had to face one of those intermin- 
able debates on procedure which have held up the second 
Conference for some three weeks. He might not have 
got his proposal through even if the Conference had 
agreed to discuss it. But he would at least have redeemed 
its deliberations from the utter futility which has char- 
acterized both its progress and its results. 

Fortunately, it is not too late to make some tardy 
amends for our sin of omission. The American delega- 
tion to the second Conference, foreseeing the failure of 
its predecessor, reserved the right to bring up Sir John 
Jordan’s proposal if necessary, and as these words are 
written the second Conference is engaged in debating 
whether it comes within its terms of reference. The 
Indian delegate, who has already voted against the dis- 
cussion of the American plan to limit the world’s pro- 
duction, manufacture, and export of opium and its 
derivatives to the amount required for its strictly 
medical and scientific needs, is strongly opposing it. In 
a letter to the ‘‘ Times,’’ not very convincingly 
argued, he compares the American action to a pro- 
posal to discuss land armaments at a conference on naval 
disarmament. The agenda drawn up for the Conference, 
he maintains, covers all the points on which there was 
any hope of reaching agreement. He leaves it to be 
inferred that Sir John Jordan’s proposal is a bolt from 
the blue, and that its subject, though related to that of 
the Conference, is irrelevant to the main issue. Actually 
it is clear that no plan to limit the world’s production of 
opium can succeed while India claims to produce opium 
for eating in excess of her medical and scientific needs, 
and will not undertake not to export it. France is also 
opposing discussion of the proposal on the inconsistent 
and quite untenable ground that it concerns a matter on 
which the first Conference has already reached an agree- 
ment. 

The procedure argument, excellent as it is for pur- 
poses of obstruction, is really invalid. Before the Pre- 
paratory Committee came into existence the Assembly 
resolution had declared that the second Conference was 
** to give effect to the principles submitted by the repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America.’’ America’s 
position has been clear from the very first. The principle 
which she supports is total prohibition of the manufac- 
ture of drugs for other than medicinal purposes. She 
has accepted India’s claim that the production of opium 
for eating is a domestic question; but it is an essential 
part of the American plan that if such excess production 
is to be allowed it must not be used for export. The 
adoption of some such scheme as Sir John Jordan’s 
therefore becomes a part of the mandate given to the 
Conference by the Fourth Assembly. 

Great Britain, since she has failed herself to press 
for the discussion of the one really constructive proposal 
that might have been made at the first Conference, ought 
at least to support the American delegation. To 
America this Conference is the ‘‘ acid test ’’ of the sin- 
cerity of the members of the League. A year ago their 
official delegation came prepared to find that nothing 
good could come out of Geneva, and went away con- 
verted. This year their new faith must have been sadly 
shaken. 


THE DUNDEE BY-ELECTION. 
By E. D. SIMON. 
December 20TH, 1924. 
T the recent elections it has been exceedingly diffi- 
A cult for the Liberal candidate to get a hearing 
at all in the working-class quarters. My first 
few meetings were difficult, and there was a lot of really 
angry and bitter interruption. 

The whole feeling of Labour here, owing to the 
pacts at the recent elections, was that there was no 
difference between Tory and Liberal, and that there 
was a combination of the whole Capitalist class to keep 
the workers down. 

From the beginning I took the line that Liberals 
and Socialists were equally anxious to improve the con- 
dition of the worker. I explained very frankly why I 
thought that Socialism could mean nothing but more 
poverty and less wages, and why Liberalism alone could 
lead to equal opportunities to all. The meetings got 
quieter each day, and in the second week I got almost 
absolutely uninterrupted hearing, followed by an orderly 
series of questions for as long as I could remain. The 
noisiest hecklers, some of whom followed me round, 
became students. After every meeting I went down 
among the audience and started discussion with the most 
vigorous heckler, and all feelings of bitterness and anger 
completely disappeared from the audiences. They 
unanimously recognized my sincerity, and were really 
anxious to understand what I proposed. It was the 
first time they had ever heard Liberalism put forward as 
a definite constructive alternative to Socialism as the best 
means of abolishing poverty. 

The same campaign was carried on with similar 
results by a band of able open-air speakers, who invari- 
ably attracted far larger crowds than the Labour 
speakers, although the latter included Mr. Kirkwood, 
Mr. Maxton, Mr. Lansbury, and other celebrities. 

We also took the Liberal message right into the 
houses of the people. My wife and I spent every after- 
noon addressing open-air meetings in the tenements and 
discussing things with the women, who said that it was 
the first time any politician had given them such a chance, 
as they could not get out to meetings. 

How many people have been converted in this way 
from Socialism to Liberalism it is impossible to say. 
Probably very few, as the whole thing is much too new. 
But even the fortnight’s campaign has done an immense 
amount to remove feelings of class-hatred and suspicion. 
It has been possible to hold absolutely orderly meetings 
in districts where no Liberal meeting has been held for 
years owing to fear and violence. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


INTER-ALLY DEBTS. 

Sir,—Not long ago many voices were raised in this 
country in favour of complete cancellation of European 
Inter-Ally debts, irrespective of any action taken by the 
United States. Why are those voices hushed to-day? 

Is it because since then Great Britain has commenced 
payment on account of the American debt? If so, the 
original plea was insincere. It is mere opportunism to urge 
at one moment cancellation of France’s debt to Great 
Britain, regardless of America’s attitude towards the debt 
ewed by this country, and then, when America insists on 
payment and payment actually begins, to veer around and 
either cease urging cancellation or press for part payment from 
France. Have not prominent Liberals taken this line? 
Even Mr. J. L.. Garvin, in the fit of extreme nationalism 
which has lately dominated his ever-changing moods, has 
found time to bestow rapturous applause on Liberals for 
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originating the present revival of pressure on France for 
repayment. 

It may be argued that circumstances have changed. 
That is true: the main changes have been the overthrow 
of Poincaré and an agreement between the Allies on Repara- 
tions. Is it that those who once urged cancellation urged 
it as a quid pro quo for a Reparations settlement, at a time 
when Poincaré seemed immovable by ordinary methods of 
persuasion? How generous, on the part of those once will- 
ing to make this offer to Poincaré, is their. present unwilling- 
ness to make it to Herriot, simply because the latter has 
been reasonable enough to consent to a Reparations settle- 
ment! They could hardly have found a better way of justify- 
ing the policy of Poincaré in the eyes of Frenchmen. The 
more unreasonable the French Minister, the better the offer 
they are willing to make him. If Herriot had taken up the 
stonewall attitude of Poincaré, they would presumably have 
been willing to offer him debt cancellation in return for a 
Reparations settlement. 

The chorus of Press approval of Churchill’s sp2ech is 
another example of journalistic shortness of memory. The 
mention of the Balfour Note was the greatest blunder that 
could have been made from the standpoint of Anglo-French 
relations. The disastrous effect of that Note can be con- 
firmed by anyone who cares to re-read foreign news of 
August, 1922, and the few succeeding months up to the Ruhr 
invasion. To make Great Britain’s policy dependent on that 
of the United States will be as disastrous now as it was 
then in its effects on Continental opinion, except for some 
modification in respect of Reparations. The net effect of 
Churchill’s speech will probably weaken Herriot’s position 
seriously, and encourage the Bloc National correspondingly. 
With crass reaction securely enthroned in London and 
Washington, and autocracy in Rome and Moscow, 
Europe can ill afford to lose the only Government 
among the “ Great Powers” with a bias towards the Left. 
If English Liberals themselves stand on the Left, they 
would do well to reconsider their attitude to the Balfour 
Note and return to the more generous policy which at least 
a few of them advocated in 1922. (Was not Mr. Keynes 
among these?) France in any case will have all her work 
cut out to balance her Budget. To force an external pay- 
ment from her in addition may bring financial collapse. At 
least it will probably create difficulties which will bring 
down the Government of the Left. 

Is all this worth risking for the sake of a somewhat 
problematical economic gain for this country? Without 
believing the absurd view that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive in international trade, it may be seriously 
doubted whether another scheme of wholesale transfer of 
goods from one country to another without quid pro quo, on 
top of those already existing, is worth the dislocation it 
will cause between import and export industries. The daily 
Press, which has hardly finished screaming about the dan- 
gers of German competition due to the Dawes scheme, appar- 
ently has no such fears about repayment of Inter-Ally 
debts! Nor does the point seem to have been mentioned 
in the House of Commons debate, although only the day 
before the dangers of the Dawes plan were referred to! 

Finally, in addition to these economic and political con- 
siderations, the moral case for cancellation seems conclu- 
sive. It has already been pointed out, but not generally 
realized, that the slower an ally was in sending troops to 
the front, the greater the claims it subsequently had on its 
allies. The munitions it sent alone were charged for: when 
its troops were ready to accompany its munitions no charge 
was incurred by the other allies for either. France supplied 
more men, England more munitions, for a common object. 
Should France be penalized on that account? 

Those who have hitherto most fanatically believed in 
the myth of Germany’s sole responsibility for the war now 
appear to be foremost in demanding repayment from France. 
I hope the Liberal and Labour Parties will reconsider their 
attitude, and refuse to keep company with these on the 
Inter-Ally debt question Yours, &c., 


Cambridge. E. F. Penrose. 


DISCRIMINATION IN DEGREES OF MURDER. 


Smr,—A. G. G. remarks, in commenting on the Hull 
murder case, ‘‘ Nor is there any real need of legislative dis- 


crimination between the degrees of murder, for in practice 
that discrimination is observed.” I am afraid that there 
are no real grounds for this optimistic assertion. 

It will be agreed, I think, that, in the absence of any 
legislative discrimination between the degrees of murder, a 
jury who, in finding a person guilty of murder, add a recom- 
mendation to mercy, are themselves making that discrimina- 
tion ; they are expressing the opinion that it is not a “ first 
degree” murder, that is, not a murder for which the murderer 
should hang. 

Yet there have been cases in which the murderer has 
been hanged despite this discrimination. For instance, in 
the case of the youth Jacobi, the jury added a recommenda- 
tion to mercy, couched in the strongest terms. Yet Jacobi, 
a@ mere lad, was hanged. 

As the law now stands, if a person is found guilty of 
murder, the judge apparently has no power to take into 
consideration the jury’s recommendation to mercy, but must 
pass sentence of death, and leave the matter in the hands of 
the Home Secretary. 

We could get a discrimination between degrees of 
murder, which we really have not now, if it were provided 
that, in cases where the jury, in finding “ guilty,” add a 
recommendation to mercy, in which the judge concurs, 
sentence of death should not be passed. 

A. G. G. concludes that the administration of the law 
as it stands leaves no room for disquiet. It is difficult, in 
reviewing only the last few years, to share this complacency. 
—Yours, &c., 

L. L’Estrance Matone (Mrs.). 

6, Phené Street, Chelsea, London, S.W.3. 

December 14th, 1924. 


THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


Srr,—Mr. Ronald F. Walker is very severe in what he 
terms the “woolly rodomontade” contained in Mr. Pon- 
sonby’s letter. During the Parliament of 1910-1918 I was a 
colleague of Mr. Ponsonby’s in the House of Commons, and 
I do not think Mr. Walker will find many to agree with him 
in thus describing anything that Mr. Ponsonby has ever 
said or written, then or since, in such severe terms. 

I agree with a great deal of what is contained in Mr. 
Walker’s letter, which appeared in your issue of the 13th 
inst., so far as it has reference to past history, but what of 
the future? Does not Mr. Roome strike a higher and better 
note when he asks us to seek common ground, and co-operate 
Liberals and Labour against a reactionary Conservatism ? 
Free Trade, Housing, the Geneva Protocol, Sound Finance, 
and Economy are all subjects appealing to all sound demo- 
crats, and providing material for Mr. Walker to exercise his 
great gifts in advancing to a right decision against the 
ancient enemy of Toryism and reaction. If we waste our 
strength on discussion and recrimination over the past, we 
are doomed to remain in opposition for a generation, but 
with union and co-operation between Liberal and Labour we 
can within five years bring this proud Government to the 
ground.—Yours, &c., 

D. M. Mason. 

December 14th, 1924 


SOCIALISM. 

Srz,—I do not expect that this letter will appear in your 
valuable paper, but I feel I ought, as a working man and 
a humble member of the Liberal Party, to say that I am 
more than astonished at Mr. Roome’s statement that 
Socialism does not mean the abolition of private property. 

Socialist speakers up and down the land have for years 
been preaching the damnable doctrine that capitalism is the 
cause of most of the poverty now existing—that the 
capitalists are robbers of the working class. They have been 
telling them that the only cure is Socialism, which means 
the taking over of all the means of production, distribution, 
— by the State, to be run for use and not for 
profit. 

May I remind Mr. Roome that the doctrine has caught 
hold of thousands of workers; and until it is eradicated 
these will always be a danger to the country ? 

I don’t think I am far wrong when I say that the 
Socialist leaders themselves now see the danger of this 
teaching, and I hope, for the country’s sake, they do; but I 
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would like to know how long since they have changed their 
views. Even if they have not preached it themselves, they 
have countenanced the teaching of “class consciousness ” 
and the class war, and the Socialist Party in the House of 
Commons has been built up by it. 

It is quite amusing to see how anxiously Mr. Mac- 
Donald, Mr. Thomas, and Mr. Ponsonby are now declaring 
in the Press that they don’t believe, and have never be- 
lieved, in the class war. As for Mr. MacDonald, I could 
not trust him. To my mind, he has proved himself to be a 
political wobbler. A friend of mine the other day said he 
was a verbal twister, and I rather think I agree with him. 

May I be allowed to side with Professor Gilbert 
Murray and say that Liberalism is opposed to Socialism 
as much as to Toryism? Liberal leaders and speakers 
should have one aim—to win back the many working people 
to Liberalism. It is the duty of all of us who call ourselves 
Liberals to show that all wealth is not produced by labour 
and by labour alone. 

Mr. Roome makes the remark that the capitalists take 
the pool after wages have been paid. Why not? 

In conclusion, may I be allowed to have the audacity 
to ask Mr. Roome to be very careful of Mr. MacDonald? 
I would ask him, “Can a leopard change its spots?”— 
Yours, &c., 

G. T. Lane. 


“PLACES AND THEIR NAMES.” 
Sim,—May I express my thanks to your correspondents 
Mr. Henry Morton and Mr. Richard Gillbard for their 
interesting letters? As regards Hartlepool, I quite agree 
that the correct pronunciation Hart-lepool, of which, “ like 
most Southerners,” I was unaware, makes it a considerably 
better name than I had supposed ; far better than Liverpool 


or Blackpool or Pontypool. But even so can Hartlepool be 
admitted into the ranks of beauty? I am not sure. 

As regards Cornish names, too, I agree that the applica- 
tion to them of the epithet barbarous is not altogether a 
reproach. A barbarous jewel may be very beautiful, and a 
barbarous sound may be attractive. Is not Barbara itself 
one of the most charming of women’s names? It is only when 
barbarity implies cruelty—and I have never supposed that 
Cornishmen were crueller than other people—that a reproach 
begins. At any rate I am grateful to Mr. Gillbard for having 
given us a few more of those barbarous names, such as 
Kynance, Mullion, Lamornz, and Menheniot, all of which are 
charming. But does he seriously hope to sustain the claims 
of Lostwithiel, quaint and pretty as it is, against 4 name 
like Savernake? Let him remember the terms of the com- 
petition. It is not merely, as I said, a question of the sound. 
There must be an association in one’s mind of visual beauty 
also, That is why Rochdale and Burnley could never stand 
the test. And could a mere Cornish market-town ever hold 
its own against Savernake on such terms as these? Has 
Lostwithiel anything to compare with the romance of an 
ancient forest, with just those touches of art and civilization 
that make nature so attractive? Has it groups of beech- 
trees or long dark avenues, or old stone gate-posts ? 

Surely your correspondent’s Cornish patriotism has 
carried him away. If the case of “ Lostwithiel versus Saver- 
nake Forest” were tried before any twelve readers of THE 
Natron—all Cornishmen and Wiltshiremen to be ruled out 
—with yourself as presiding judge, I cannot believe that the 
jury would hesitate to return a verdict for the defence, or 
you, sir, to declare in your best judicial manner that the 
action was a frivolous one which ought never to have been 
brought.—Yours, &c., 

P. &. 


REMINISCENCES OF A STUDENT’S LIFE 


I1—GREECE AND RUSSIA.* 
By JANE HARRISON. 


tured there and in the provinces. Being one of 
a family of twelve, my fortune was slender, and 
social life is costly. I regret those lecturing years. I 
was voluble, and had instant success, but it was mentally 
demoralizing and very exhausting. Though I was almost 
fatally fluent, I could never face a big audience without 
a sinking in the pit of what is now called the solar 
plecus. Moreover, I was lecturing on art, a subject for 
which I had no natural gifts. Happily, however, bit 
by bit art and archeology led to mythology, mythology 
merged in religion; there I was at home. All through 
my London life I worked very hard—but, no, I remem- 
ber that Professor Gilbert Murray once told me that I 
had never done an hour’s really hard work in my life. 
I think he forgets that I have learnt the Russian declen- 
sions, which is more than he ever did. But I believe he 
is right. He mostly is. I never work in the sense of 
attacking a subject against the grain, tooth and nail. 
The Russian verb ‘‘ to learn ’’ takes the dative, which 
seems odd till you find out that it is from the same root 
as “‘ to get used to.”? When you learn, you ‘‘ get yourself 
used to ’’ a thing. That is worth a whole treatise of peda- 
gogy. And it explained to me my own processes. One 
reads round a subject, soaks oneself in it, and then one’s 
personal responsibility is over; something stirs and fer- 
ments, swims up into your consciousness, and you 
know you have to write a book! That may not be 
“hard work,’’ but let me tell Professor Murray it is 
painfully and pleasantly like it in its results; it leaves 
you spent, washed out, a rag, but an exultant rag. 
My London life was happily broken by much going 
abroad. All my archeology was taught me by Germans. 
The great Ernst Curtius, of Olympian fame, took me 


A LL through my London life (fifteen years) I lec- 





* Part I. appeared in Tue NATION of N 
- se Dpoe of November 29th, and Part II. 


round the museums of Berlin. Heinrich Brunn came to 
see me in my lodgings at Munich, where I was thriftily 
living on four marks aday. I remember his first visit— 
a knock, a huge figure looming in the doorway, a bene- 
volent, bearded, spectacled face, and he presented him- 
self with the words, “ Brunn bin ich.’’ Dérpfeld was 
my most honoured master—we always called him Avtés. 
He let me go on his Peloponnesos Reise and his Insel 
Reise. They were marvels of organization, and the man 
himself was a miracle. He would hold us spellbound for 
a six hours’ peripatetic lecture, only broken by an 
interval of ten minutes to partake of a goat’s-flesh sand- 
wich and etwas frisches Bier. It was worth many hard- 
ships to see forty German professors try to mount forty 
recalcitrant mules. My own horsemanship, as already 
hinted, is nothing to write home about, but compared to 
those German professors I am a Centaur. How it all 
comes back to me, for only last month, to my great joy, 
: met the grandson of Ernst Curtius, a worthy descen- 
ant. 

Greece in those days held many adventures. To one 
of these I still look back with poignant shame for my 
own bad manners. We arrived at Vurkano just as the 
Monastery gates were closing, and were hospitably re- 
ceived. The Hegoumenos led me in to supper, placed me 
by his side, and fed me with tit-bits from his own plate. 
The Greek clergy, even the monks who may not marry, 
are quite simple and friendly to woman. After the 
Roman attitude it is refreshing to be accepted as a man 
and a brother—if a weaker one—and not looked at with 
sour eyes as an incarnate snare. I remember at Tinos 
I was watching the procession of the miraculous Eikon ; 
the priest carrying the Eikon saw that I was the only 
European woman struggling in a throng of men, and 
sent a young priest to fetch me to walk by his side. 
There I could safely watch all that went on, the bowings, 
the kissings of the Eikon and the priests’ splendid vest- 
ments, the cures. But to return to my Hegoumenos. 
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After supper he said he had a question to ask me. He 
had heard that rich Englishmen had in their mouths 
“ stranger ’’ (or “ guest’’) teeth made of gold, and which 
moved. Was it true? It was. Had I in my mouth by 
any chance a stranger tooth? I had, I owned, one, but 
in the best Oriental fashion I deprecated any mention of 
it. It was but a poor thing, made not of gold, but of an 
elephant’s tusk. Did I ever take it out? Yes. When? 
Oh, nervously, only very early in the morning. After 
a short sleep—sleep in a Greek monastery is rarely for 
long—I woke. The Hegoumenos was seated at my bed- 
head telling his beads and . . . . watching. Oh, why, 
why did I not take out that “ stranger tooth’’? I might 
so easily have made a good man happy. The Graiae them- 
selves pointed the way. But I was young, and youth is 
vain and cruel. He was too polite to press the matter, 
and withdrew himself slowly and sadly. In about ten 
minutes he was back, his face dark with anger. A 
terrible scandal had arisen in the monastery, its sanc- 
tity was outraged ; we must leave at once. For one bad 
moment I feared that the scandal was my wholly 
unchaperoned state. No such thing. With a Greek the 
great impropriety for a woman is to travel alone 
and unprotected. What had happened was this. The 
friend with whom I was travelling, after a feverish night 
spent in wrestling with the hosts of Midian, had gone 
out to get cool, seen a pump in the monastery courtyard, 
and incontinently proceeded to have a much-needed 
shower-bath. The news flew like wildfire through the 
Brotherhood, and the Hegoumenos was summoned to 
purge the outrage. I ruthlessly sacrificed my kind pro- 
tector. The “ Lord,’’ I said, was young and ignorant ; he 
knew no Greek letters (a gross libel); he had been born 
and reared not in Christian England, but in a strange 
barbarian hyperborean land, where raiment was scanty 
and Christian modesty unknown. Would His Reverence 
pardon the young man and teach him better? Fired 
with missionary zeal, the Hegoumenos sent for the 
*‘ Lord,’’ and finding him dumb, pointed to a place 
about an inch above his wrists, told him that thus far, 
without danger to his soul, could a Christian man wash 
himself. The ‘‘ Lord ’’ was heard to mutter to himself 
words to the effect that he would “‘ jolly well like to 
put the Hegoumenos under his own pump.” This I 
hastily translated into a solemn promise that while 
life lasted the ‘‘ Lord,’’ by the heads of his fathers, 
would never exceed the limit. The crisis passed. When 
we left next morning we gave more than the wonted 
largesse in the hope of atoning-for the bath. But the 
outraged saint was far too fine a Christian and a gentle- 
man to be won by money. The adieus were frigid. We 
left under a cloud. 

To Petersburg I journeyed solely and simply to 
study the Kertsch antiquities in the Hermitage. I 
knew no word of Russian, and cared nothing for Russia ; 
my eyes were blinded for the moment by the “‘ glory 
that was Greece.’’ I had taken letters from the British 
Museum, and was at once shown into a gorgeous room 
in which sat a still more gorgeous official, smoking cigar- 
ettes. He was all courtesy and kindness—what could 
he do for me? Did I know So-and-so? Had I seen this 
and that?—but no mention of Kertsch. I am now con- 
vineed that though he must have known the name, he 
had no notion of its archeological significance, or even 
that it had been an Athenian colony. At last, timidly, 
I tried to state my business. Could I have the vases out 
of their cases, and was there yet any material unpub- 
lished by Stephani that I could have access to? He 
looked rather blank, and then with a sort of twinkle in 
his deep-set eyes said if there was anything about 
social matters or the court in which he could help me, 
would I command him ; but as for these learned matters, 
would I pardon him if he referred me to the gentleman 
who was good enough to act as his brains? Here he sig- 
nificantly touched his handsome empty head. He took 
me to a distant room where a shabby German-Pole was 
at work, surrounded by papers and potsherds. He 
proved an efficient specialist. I saw my noble back- 
woodsman no more—no doubt he was gladly rid of the 
“‘mad Englishwoman.’’ I couldn’t help liking the 
friendly creature; he had the simple, perfect manners 


of which Russians hold the secret. But in those days 
I was a ferocious moralist, and his quite open and shame- 
less inadequacy made a premature Bolshevist of me. 
But oh, what a fool, what an idiot I was to leave Russia 
without knowing it! I might so easily have made the 
pilgrimage to Tolstoi; I might even have seen Dos- 
toevsky. It has been all my life my besetting sin that 
I could only see one thing at a time. I was blinded by 
over-focus. I am bitterly, eternally punished. Never 
now shall I see Moscow and Kiev, cities of my dreams. 

Literally of my dreams. Twice only in my life 
have I dreamt a significant dream. This is one. I 
dreamt I was in a great, ancient forest—what in Russian 
would be called ‘‘ a dreaming wood.’’ In it was cleared 
a round space, and the space was crowded with huge 
bears softly dancing. I somehow knew that I had come 
to teach them to dance the Grand Chain in the Lancers, 
a square dance now obsolete. I was not the least afraid, 
only very glad and proud. I went up and began try- 
ing to make them join hands and form a circle. It was 
no good. I tried and tried, but they only shuffled away, 
courteously waving their paws, intent on their own 
mysterious doings. Suddenly I knew that these doings 
were more wonderful and beautiful than any Grand 
Chain (as, indeed, they might well be!). It was for 
me to learn, not to teach. I woke up crying, in an 
ecstasy of humility. That may stand for what Russia 
has meant to me. And let there be no misunderstand- 
ing. It is not ‘‘ the Slav soul’’ that drew me. Not 
even, indeed, Russian literature. Of course, years 
before I had read and admired Turgenev and Tolstoi 
and Dostoevsky, but at least by the two last I was more 
frightened than allured. I half resented their probing 
poignancy, and some passages, like the end of the 
“Idiot ’’ and the scene between Dmitri Karamasov 
and Grushenka, seemed to me to pass the limits of the 
permissible in art. They hurt too badly. No, it was 
not these portentous things that laid a spell upon me. 
It was just the Russian language. If I could have my 
life over again, I would devote it not to art or literature, 
but to language. Life itself may hit one hard, but 
always, always one can take sanctuary in language. Lan- 
guage is as much an art, and as sure a refuge, as paint- 
ing or music or literature. It reflects and interprets 
and makes bearable life; only it is a wider, because more 
subconscious, life. 


At the close of one’s reminiscences it is fitting that 
one should say something as to how life looks at the 
approach of Death. As to Death, when I was young a 
personal immortality seemed to me axiomatic. The 
mere thought of Death made me furious. I was s0 
intensely alive I felt I could defy anyone, anything— 
God, or demon, or Fate herself—to put me out. All 
that is changed now. If I think of Death at all it is 
merely as a negation of life, a close, a last and necessary 
chord. What I dread is disease, that is, bad, disordered 
life, not Death. And disease, so far, I have escaped. 
I have no hope whatever of personal immortality, no 
desire even for a future life. My consciousness began 
in very humble fashion with my body; with my body, 
very quietly, I hope, it will end. 


“Nox est perpetua, una dormienda.”’ 


And then there is another thought. We are told 
now that we bear within us the seeds, not of one, but 
of two lives—the life of the race and the life of the 
individual. The life of the race makes for racial immor- 
tality ; the life of the individual suffers l’atttrance de la 
mort, the lure of death; and this from the outset. The 
unicellular animals are practically immortal; the 
complexity of the ee a spells death. The unmar- 
ried and the childless cut themselves loose from racial 
immortality, and are dedicate to individual life—a side 
track, a blind alley, yet surely a supreme end in itself. 
By what miracle I escaped marriage I do not know, for 
all my life long I fell in love. But, on the whole, I am 
glad. I do not doubt that I lost much, but I am quite 
sure I gained more. Marriage, for a woman at least, 
hampers the two things that made life to me glorious— 
friendship and learning. In man it was always the 
friend, not the husband, I wanted. Family life has 
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never attracted me. At its best it seems to me rather 
narrow and selfish ; at its worst, a private hell. On the 
other hand, I had a natural gift for community life. It 
seems to me sane and civilized and economically right. 
I like to live spaciously, but rather plainly, in large 
halls with great spaces and quiet libraries. I like to 
wake in the morning with the sense of a great, silent 
garden round. These things are, or should be, and soon 
will be, forbidden to the private family ; they are right 
and good for the community. If I had been rich I 
should have founded a learned community for women, 
with vows of consecration and a beautiful rule and habit ; 
as it is, I am content to have lived many years of my 
life in a college. I think, as civilization advances, family 
life will become, if not extinct, at least much modified 
and curtailed. 

Old age, believe me, is a good and pleasant thing. 
It is true you are gently shouldered off the stage, but 
then you are given such a comfortable front stall as 
spectator, and, if you have really played your part, you 
are more than content to sit down. All life has become 
a thing less strenuous, softer, and warmer. You are 
allowed all sorts of comfortable little physical licences ; 
you may doze through dull lectures, you may go to bed 
early when you are bored. The young all pay you a sort 
of tender deference to which you know you have no 
real claim. Everyone is solicitous to help you; it 
seems the whole world offers you a kind, protecting arm. 
Life does not cease when you are old, it only suffers a 
rich change. You go on loving, only your love, instead 
of a burning, fiery furnace, is the mellow glow of an 
autumn sun. You even go on falling in love, and for 
the same foolish reasons—the tone of a voice, the glint 
of a strangely set eye—only you fall so gently; and in 
old age you may even show a man that you like to be 
with him without his wanting to marry you or thinking 
you want to marry him. 

But then old age is lonely. Not if you follow my 
example! My friends, men and women, are most of 
them some twenty years younger than I am. And, I 
admit, Fate has been very kind to me. In my old age 
she has sent me, to comfort me, a ghostly daughter, 
dearer than any child after the flesh, more gifted than 
any possible offspring of Aunt Glegg. 





THE MOST ABUSED MAN IN THE WORLD. 


HAT seems, I know, a high title to give him. It 

| does him too much honour. It marks him out 

from among his fellows, many of whom must be 

graceless enough, as the one.egregious. To crown him 

with such superlative were to make a King of Sly. He 

deserves not this. But have you ever heard a good 
word said for him? 

His countrymen speak of him, at least, with con- 
tempt. Travellers detest him. His own townsmen 
despise him. Even Americans, wooing Paris, have been 
heard to call him names. 

Yet he performs a useful, even a necessary, function 
in the State. Without him, citizens could only move 
about laboriously and in some discomfort: the visitor 
would often have to walk. Without him, the streets 
of Paris would be empty and silent and the pedestrian 
could cross the road anywhere With safety and dispatch. 
For I am speaking of the Paris taxi-driver. 

The taximeter cabriolet (let it have its full name 
for once) is one of the few gifts that Mechanical Science 
has given us for which we should be thankful. What 
townsman, however poor, however thrifty, can do, at a 
pinch, without a taxi? What man with any money at 
all in his pocket, with any way to go, will fail to beckon 
to any such as pass him with flag raised and so escape a 
scramble underground or the indignity of climbing on 
to a ’bus? Yet why should the drivers of these con- 
veniences have so bad a name? And why, in Paris especi- 
ally, where the calling must be an exacting one, should 
the taxi-man be pariah? 


In London taxis are slow, safe, and dear; in Paris 
they are swift, dangerous, and cheap. In London you 
may travel a mile for a shilling; in Paris thrice as far 
and as fast for the same money. Yet no one seems to be 
grateful for these benefits. © 

I am told that your French taxi-driver is an uncivil 
fellow: that he will ask you first whither you would go 
before he will contract to take you there. It seems to 
me a very reasonable inquiry. The driver knows nothing 
of his fare; who might, indeed, tell him to drive to the 
devil. If, at your dinner-hour, when you were already 
on your way to eat of a savoury omelette and crack a 
bottle of red wine with a comrade, you were suddenly 
hailed by an American in horn-rims and ordered to 
drive straight away three miles in the other direction, 
for the paltry honorarium that the law allows you, would 
you be so ready to agree? Or if, at three o'clock of a 
rainy morning, you were required to convey some reveller 
from Montmartre to Montparnasse, at the moment you 
were off to your bed in La Villette, would you do it? In 
any case, would you like to drive a taxi in Paris streets 
at all? A Parisian friend of mine enthuses over the 
London driver. He tells me how fine it is to climb into 
your cab without comment: to cry, ‘“ Home, John ”— 
wherever your home may be—and home you go in safety 
and without any talk about it: as if it had been your 
own car. Pah! You might as well use the Municipal 
tramway. I have no doubt the London taxi-man is a 
fine fellow: a paragon of efficiency and respect: with all 
the rectitude of a deacon. But give me the Paris man. 

There is a spirit of adventure in taxi-cabbing in 
Paris. It almost rises into the category of sport. You 
never know if you will be accepted to begin with; so 
that, when you are, you may sit and preen yourself upon 
it on the way. Then, if the taxi can pick you, you too 
may pick your taxi. There is none of that dreary non- 
sense about taking the man at the head of the rank, 
like a queue at a soup kitchen. You choose your fancy. 
If there is any trouble and you explain that, as you 
are going to “ La Lune Rousse,’’ you must have a red 
taxi: or to the “ Bois,’’ and you must have a green one, 
your esthetic will be understood at once. In London, 
they would call a policeman. 

And when you are once inside your taxi, you never 
know quite how you will come out of it. You may have 
all the thrills of the hunting field for a few sous. I 
remember once taking a taxi near the Opéra: my objec- 
tive, the Arc de Triomphe. The man’s car was new 
and powerful. We slipped into the rue Daunou (which 
is a one-way street) at the wrong end. We missed the 
protesting policeman, by a few inches, at thirty miles 
an hour: escaped annihilation in the rue Royale by 
swinging around the wrong side of an island on two 
wheels ; and came up the straight of the Champs Elysées 
at a round fifty. ; 

‘‘ What,’’ I asked my driver, when I got out at the 
Etoile, ‘‘ were you in the war? ”’ 

‘*T was the ace of my squadron, Monsieur.’’ 

‘* Oh,’’ I said, weakly ; and I added, ‘‘ You nearly 
killed that policeman.”’ 

‘He is a dirty fellow: a military policeman at 
G.H.Q. ; that’s all he did. And I: I am known to the 
Chief of the Police.’ 

‘*T am sure you are,’’ I murmured, “‘ but next 
time I hope to choose an ex-driver of a tank.”’ 

I once knew a Paris taxi-driver who called himself 
a count—and was, too, for all I know. At any rate, he 
was commonly so addressed, and in his particular café, 
where sometimes he has honoured me by drinking with 
me, he was always Monsieur le Comte. With Russian 
Grand Dukes and the like—in this calling as in others— 
Paris is to-day over-stocked. More nobilities have come 
out of Russia than were ever born into it; and to tip, 
nowadays, a Prince of Muscovy has no longer a thrill 
for me. But of all taxi-men in Paris, I like best to 
remember one whom I hailed late in a rainy night on a 
dreary rank near the Sorbonne. 

“* Etes-vous libre? ’’ I had asked him. 

And he had shrugged himself out of a filthy and 
moulting fur coat, to reply:— 
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“Mais non, Monsieur: l’homme est jamais libre. 
C’est ma voiture qui est libre.’’ 

‘* Et quoi, donc? Vous avez la liberté, ]’égalité, la 
fraternité? ”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders to an elevation I had not 
thought possible. 

“* Monsieur, ce n’est qu’un mot! ”’ 

The rain streamed down more pitilessly than ever 
upon both of us. 

“ Vous étes philosophe,’’ I murmured. 

“* C’est mon métier.”’ 

It was his trade. What London cabman would 
have made that answer, or (if I may steal a zeugma 
from Mr. Merrick) have earned that tip? 

Norman Davey. 





FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA 


T was impossible in seeing M. Diaghileff’s Russian 

| Ballet give ‘‘ La Boutique Fantasque’”’ at the 
Coliseum not to compare the performance with 
those of bygone days. There were dancers whom one 
missed. In the Corps de Ballet the old precision and 
standard seem to be lacking. The understanding 
between the dancers and orchestra, and between the 
orchestra and the conductor, is not always perfect. Yet 
I shared the enthusiasm of the audience, which was far 
longer and louder than for any of the other ballets given 
this season. For it is the best, the most charming, of the 
repertoire. It was delightful to see again M. Derain’s 
scenery and curtain, which, I am told, since we last saw 
it has been both over and under the Atlantic; it was 
delightful to see again the ‘‘ Dolls-Tarantella Dancers,”’ 
now Sokolova and Slavinsky; the poodles; the can-can 
dancers; and, above all, that final dance of all the dolls 
before morning brings the shopkeeper and his assistant. 


The latest production at the Everyman Theatre is 
a domestic comedy entitled ‘‘ The Tyranny of Home,”’ 
by Mr. W. Lemon Hall. It is the type of ‘‘ repertory ”’ 
play for which Mr. Shaw is responsible ; its theme and a 
great many of its remarks are reminiscent of him, but 
its construction is loose and its dialogue is sometimes 
overburdened with words. Much of it, however, is 
mildly amusing, owing, largely, to some very good acting 
on the part of Miss Clare Greet as an elderly aunt ; Mr. 
Campbell Gullan as the sympathetic parson, her brother, 
who is always in trouble through no fault of his own; 
and Miss Joan Vivian-Rees as his daughter, who is so 
tyrannized over by the exigencies of her difficult home 
life that her character has become shadowy and rather 
ill-defined. |The parson also has a son, an extremely 
‘* black sheep,’’ who causes perpetual trouble by getting 
drunk and carrying on with the daughter of the irascible 
village blacksmith, who nearly kills him. The affairs 
of the daughter, really an important part of the play, are 
left very vague. The aunt, her own daughter, and an 
old invalid uncle also have their troubes. 


The Royal Photographic Society (35, Russell 
Square) is at present holding an exhibition of ‘‘ Camera 
Portraits of Distinguished Contemporaries.’’ These con- 
sist of enlargements from the National Portrait Gallery 
Photographic Record (1917-24), and the selection of 
one hundred and fifty-six photographs has been made 
by Mr. Walter Stoneman, F.R.P.S., who is himself 
responsible for the taking of many of them. Mr. Stone- 
man is undoubtedly a good photographer. He does not 
follow the fashionable ‘‘ artistic ’’ method of obliterat- 
ing all modelling from a face and touching it up till it 
becomes almost unrecognizable and conforms only to the 
photographer’s peculiar standard of beauty. His por- 
traits are straightforward, and many of them convey 
a certain character. The exhibition in detail is rather 
monotonous, but is interesting in the opportunity it 
affords of studying different types of faces—the military 
face, the naval face, the ecclesiastical face, the political 


face, the legal face. There are a few artists and men of 
letters included. Perhaps the best picture of all is that 
of Mr. Bernard Shaw, who, no doubt, makes an 
excellent subject. 


I notice a very interesting item, price £50, in a 
bookseller’s catalogue of B. Halliday of Leicester. It 
is the ‘‘ Original Constitutions, or Rules of Conduct of 
the Methodist Church, entirely in the handwriting of 
John Wesley,’’ on a piece of 8vo notepaper, dated 
January 29th, 1752, and signed by his adherents. The 
document is quoted in the catalogue as follows:— 


“It is agreed by us whose names are underwritten : 

1. That we will not listen or willingly inquire after any 
Ill concerning each other. 

2. That if we do hear any Ill of each other we will not 
be forward to believe it. 

3. That as soon as possible we will communicate what 
we hear by speaking or writing to the Person 
concerned. 

4. That till we thave done this we will not write or 
speak a Syllable of it to any other person whatever. 

5. That neither will we mention it after we have done 
this to any other Person. 

6. That we will not make any exception to any of these 
Rules unless we think ourselves absolutely obliged 
in Conscience so to do. 


Signatures of 
John Wesley C. Perronet 
Charles Wesley Thos. Maxfield 
John Turnbath J. Downes 
E. Perronet John Jones 
Jonth. Reeves John Nelson 


Willm. Shent 

John Haime 
Memor : 
As many of us as are together in any place 
will have a conference every Mond. morning.”’ 
Omicron. 


Jos. Cownley 





THE BLUES AT LORD'S. 
(From “ A Guide to British Ball Games.’’) 


NEAR-NEIGHBOURED by a blandly boisterous Dean 
Who “ hasn’t missed the Match since ’92,’’ 
Proposing to perpetuate the scene 

I concentrate my eyesight on the cricket. 

The game proceeds, as it is bound to do, 

Till tea-time or the fall of the next wicket. 


Agreeable sunshine fosters greensward greener 
Than College lawns in June. Tradition-true, 
The stalwart teams, capped with contrasted blue, 
Exert their skill; adorning the arena 
With modest, manly, muscular demeanour ,— 
Reviving ardours in ex-athletes who 
Are superannuated from agility,— 
And (while the five-ounce fetish they pursue) 
Admired by gloved and virginal gentility. 

* * * 


My intellectual feet approach this function 
With tolerance ard Public-School compunction ; 
Aware that, whichsoever side bats best, 
Their partisans are equally well-dressed. 
For, though the Government has gone vermilion, 
And, as a whole, is weak in Greek and Latin, 
The fogies harboured by the august Pavilion 
Sit strangely similar to those who sat in 
That edifice when first the Dean went pious, 
For possible preferment sacrificed 
His hedonistic and patrician bias, 
And offered his complacency to Christ. 

* * * 
Meanwhile some Cantab slogs a fast half-volley 
Against the ropes. ‘‘ Good shot, sir! O good shot!”’ 
Ejaculates the Dean in accents jolly. .. . 
Will Oxford win? Perhaps. Perhaps they’ll not. 


Can Cambridge lose? Who knows? . . . One fact seems 
sure: 
That, while the Church approves, Lord’s will endure. 
Sotty Sizzum. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


SWINBURNE. 


EORG BRANDES is one of the most distinguished 
Es of European critics, and an interesting collec- 
tion of essays by him has just been published 
under the title ‘‘ Creative Spirits of the Nineteenth 
Century ”’ (Fisher Unwin, 9s.). There are twelve essays 
in the volume, each devoted to a creative spirit, and in 
the twelve are three Frenchmen, two Danes, two 
Englishmen, two Norwegians, one German, one Swede, 
and one Italian. Brandes’s criticism is usually most 
notable for a certain sound common sense; he writes 
without any fuss or literary ceremonial, but his genuine 
enthusiasm for literature is happily infectious. Whether 
zsthetically he ever goes, or wants to go, very deep, I 
am inclined to doubt. The representatives of a creative 
spirit in the nineteenth century who have been chosen 
to fill this volume are rather a curious mixture. it 
begins with Hans Christian Andersen, and ends with 
Garibaldi and the great Napoleon; it includes Paul 
Heyse, of whose works I confess to a fairly extensive 
ignorance, and Frederick Paludan-Miiller, of whom my 
ignorance was previously complete. 
* * * 


Englishmen will be a little surprised at the choice 
of the two representatives of their country. (I am 
approaching the title at the top of my page by slow, 
but deliberate stages.) The essay on John Stuart Mill is 
one of the best, if not the best, in the book. It begins 
with a charming account of the first meeting between 
Brandes and Mill, when Brandes mistook Mill for the 
man who came to wind the clocks, and it goes on to give 
a brilliant sketch of Mill’s views and character as they 
came out in the course of other meetings and conversa- 
tions. The second Englishman to be chosen as a creative 
spirit is Swinburne. I was particularly interested in 
this essay, because I had just been reading Swinburne 
again in some bulk after an interval of many years, and 
was trying to make up my mind about the goodness or 
badness of his poetry. I had been lured into doing this 
by the publication of an extremely pleasant and handy 
edition of his works in two volumes: ‘‘ Swinburne’s 
Collected Poetical Works ’’ (Heinemann, two vols., 15s.). 


* * * 


For anyone born about the year 1880 to regard 
Swinburne coldly and without the prejudice of enthusiasm 
is probably impossible. At the impressionable age of 
twenty my generation had to choose, in living poetry, 
between ‘‘ Love in the Valley’’ and ‘‘ Poems and 
Ballads,’’ and—whatever stiffness years may have in- 
duced in the joints of enthusiasm—I still think that we 
were right to choose Swinburne. ‘‘ The Garden of 
Proserpine,’’ ‘‘ Dolores,’ ‘‘ Anactoria,’’ ‘‘ A Forsaken 
Garden ’’—in those days they seemed to be really great 
poetry, and it is impossible to forget the thrill with 
which one saw—as I frequently did see—the poet’s 
strange and pathetically cloaked little figure on Putney 
Hill or Putney Heath. Was this view of Swinburne’s 
poetry completely wrong? The present generation, I 
know, answers unhesitatingly and emphatically ‘‘ yes ”’ ; 
it sees in him, unless I am mistaken, little more than a 
gush of mechanical rhymes, rhythms, and alliterations 
and of almost meaningless words. In rereading him 
during these last few days, I have tried—a quite hope- 
less task—to expunge from the mind the tremendous 
enthusiasms and prejudices of youth, to read 
“ Dolores ’” and ‘‘ The Garden of Proserpine ’”’ as one 
reads ‘‘ Lycidas ”’ or ‘‘ The Rape of the Lock.”’ 


The result is that I feel quite certain in my own 
mind that, although Swinburne may not be quite so 
great a poet as he seemed to be in 1900, he is a much 
greater poet than he seems to be to those who were born 
round about the year 1900. It is to be remarked that 
Brandes, writing in 1909 with tremendous enthusiasm, 
is already on the defensive. The reaction had already 
begun, and the critic is defending the poet against the 
charge that he ‘‘ had no mastery of the music of words,”’ 
that he was mechanical and meaningless. | Though 
Brandes’s defence is interesting, it is not, I think, very 
convincing. I have never felt comfortable with the 
theory that ‘‘ Swinburne is as much a great composer as 
poet.’’ To pretend that words can perform the func- 
tion of music is all nonsense; the poet can no more 
write music in words than the artist can write a novel 
in paint, and the attempt to do either of these things is 
artistically disastrous. The music of words is a different 
thing from the music of musical notes, and there is not 
the slightest reason to believe that Swinburne ever tried 
to do with words what the musician does with notes. 
He had an almost uncanny mastery of rhythm, metre, 
rhyme ; when he was young, it made him a great lyric 
poet, but, as he grew older, as so often happens, it 
proved his undoing. But it is not true that his poetry 
is ‘‘ meaningless.’’ You may or may not like the mean- 
ing, but it is always there, quite hard and clear. It is 
absurd to say that there is no ‘ meaning ’’ in 
“ Dolores ’’ or ‘‘ The Garden of Proserpine,” or in 

“Face fallen and white throat lifted, 

With sleepless eye 
She sees old loves that drifted, 
She knew not why, 
Old loves and faded fears 
Float down a stream that hears 
The flowing of all men’s tears beneath the sky.” 


* * * 


Whether it is ‘‘ great poetry’”’ is a question of 
taste, feeling, and opinion which cannot be resolved or 
discussed in a bare thousand words. I can only give my 
bald opinion that much of the early work is. But there 
are two points which I can just mention. Most great 
poets have written very little great poetry, and much 
of what they wrote has been shockingly bad stuff. 
Think, for instance, of the incredibly futile or dreary 
poems of Wordsworth, Shelley, Browning, Tennyson. 
You could fill many volumes with the first-class failures 
of great nineteenth-century poets. But in the 2,000 
pages which make up the two volumes of Swinburne’s 
Collected Works, you would find little to put in your 
Anthology of Complete Futility. His inspiration—such 
as it was—was extraordinarily constant, and he prac- 
tically never sinks below the level of good verse. My 
second point is one which has nothing to do with poetry 
and esthetics. Younger generations probably scarcely 
realize the extent to which the early years of the twen- 
tieth century were a period of intellectual revolt. Among 
the foremost and most passionate leaders in that revolt 
was Swinburne. People are, as we have been so often 
told, born either contented conservatives or discontented 
revolutionaries. I happen to be on the side of revolu- 
tion, and to rejoice at the breaking of images and rend- 
ing of veils which went on at the end of last century. 
And I can never forget that Swinburne began the break- 
ing and rending as early as 1866. 

Leonarp Wootr. 
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REVIEWS 


DONNE’S PROSE, 


A Study of the Prose Works of John Donne. By EVELYN 
M. Simpson, Ph.D., Oxon. (Oxford University Press, 15s.) 





WueEN, probably about a hundred years hence, it comes 
about that the very queer literary history of England, from, 
say, the end of the eighteen-eighties to a period not yet 
reached, can be properly focused, one of the minor, and 
so to speak, secondary, but rather creditable points to be 
set down to it would be the enormously increased attention 
paid to Donne. The eighteenth century could not possibly 
fancy Donne; he and it were, in the strictly medical sense, 
incompatibles, and would have disagreed with each other 
hopelessly. Coleridge, as he did in so many other cases, 
set the nineteenth back on the right way, but did not him- 
self travel far thereon: and De Quincey made some flourishes 
of encouragement. But the general intelligence moved 
slowly, and it was unlucky that though the greater part of 
the vast volume of the prose was given before Queen Victoria 
had been more than a year or two on the throne, it was 
incomplete and by an editor, Alford, not really in sympathy 
with his author. Later, those two very different ‘‘ Doctors,” 
Jessopp and Grosart, took up the matter in their very differ- 


. ent ways. But it was not till the end of the nineteenth 


century and during this first quarter, itself so nearly ended, 
of the twentieth that people really set to work at a Donne- 
Restoration. Mr. Chambers’s new edition of the Poems was 
to be followed in a few years by Mr. Gosse’s “ Life and 
Letters,” as that was in turn by Professor Grierson’s, one 
may almost say final, “Poems”; by the extremely remark- 
able, though, one fears, not very widely known, French thesis 
of Miss Mary Ramsay on Donne’s scholastic learning and 
its influence upon him; by Mr. Keynes’s bibliographic 
studies and a selection of the “ Sermons”; by Mr. Sparrow’s 
edition of the “Devotions.” It is true that the immense 
business of a complete edition of the Prose, fully annotated 
in the old-fashioned manner of editing the classics with ex- 
plained allusions, contexted references, esthetic prolusions 
on particular works and points, &c., remains to be under- 
taken, not to say done. But short of that, and while wait- 
ing for that, Mrs. Simpson’s study, if not a substitute 
(which is impossible), is remarkably well calculated to ‘‘ stay 
the stomach,” as our ancestors used to say—to give it some- 
thing to keep it going—for Donne-lovers. Indeed, it actually 
contains new matter of the original—one sermon and several 
letters. That there is much in this new matter of what 
would be called in French wine-language Donne Ainé—the 
chief and principal essence of the ‘“‘ Poems” and the 
“‘ Sermons ”—can hardly be said. But it gives a sort of bite to 
the survey of the already printed work ; and it is probable 
that such a survey will be of very great value to a consider- 
able majority of readers—a majority which, if turned 
straight on to the “ Works,” might dwindle very sadly. 

For there is no question that it is not everybody 
who, without some ushering or interpreting, can gain the pre- 
sence of the real Donne. If anybody has been born free of that 
presence, let him be thankful but not conceited. There 
have rarely been more unequal writers than this Dean of 
St. Paul’s; and it might be difficult to name a single one 
who has, as it were, flourished his inequalities, and his 
freaks, and his debatable points generally so unmercifully 
in the faces and eyes of those who may or may not agree 
with him. It is even difficult to find among admirers two 
people who quite agree about the “ Anniversaries ” and the 
‘“‘ Progress of the Soul’’: and though the Prose is less full 
of traps and catches, we may find some admirers again in 
hopeless discord about the “ Essays.” Unless, therefore 
(which is a great deal too much to expect), every reader of 
Donne were previously a past mountaineer in the apices of 
criticism—such as that you must never allow what seems 
to you at the moment bad to affect your estimate of what 
has seemed or may seem to you elsewhere good—that dis- 
approval of matter must not involve misrecognition of 
manner, &c.—he is certain to be “ brought up” constantly 
from the earliest Satire to the latest Sermon. Therefore a 
complete survey of the whole is, if not necessary, eminently 
desirable. This has been done several times for the Pooms ; 
it has not been done in anything like the present fashion 
till now for the Prose. 


To discuss it in detail would, of course, be impossible 
here. And almost the only point on which the present 
writer would differ is the notion—a very common one—that 
Donne was a rebel to anything in Elizabethanism. He went 
further: but he did not go another way, and still less a 
way contrary to that of his predecessors in form or fact. But 
this is of no importance. The great thing—or the two great 
things—about Mrs. Simpson’s handling of the matter may 
be said to be thoroughness and equability—the first being 
agreeably free from the stodginess which too often accom- 
panies it, and the second being attained or attempted, not by 
the exasperating alternations of praise and blame which are 
likewise too common, but coming from a genuine attempt to 
appreciate the whole man and the whole work. Quite recently 
a critic not too politely or happily described some of 
these higher degrees at Oxford as attainable by a “ toler- 
able” thesis, If all the theses by which the Ph.D. has been 
obtained are as good as this, the standard of “ toleration” 
for that particular degree itself must be more than 
“ tolerably ” high. 

GeEoRGE SAINTSBURY. 


OLIVE SCHREINER. 


The Letters of Olive Schreiner.[JEdited by§S. C. CRonWRIGHT- 
ScCHREINER. (Fisher Unwin. 21s.) 


OtivE ScHREINER was neither a born letter-writer nor did 
she choose to make herself become one. She wrote carelessly, 
egotistically, of her health, of her sufferings, of her beliefs 
and desires, as the mood took her, as if she were talking in 
the privacy of her room to a friend whom she trusted. This 
carelessness, while it has its charm, imposes some strain on 
the reader. If he is not to drop the book, dispirited by the 
jumble and muddle of odds and ends, plans and arrange- 
ments, bulletins of health and complaints of landladies—all 
of which are related as if Olive Schreiner were a figure of 
the highest. importance—he must seek some point of view 
which imposes unity, some revelation in the light of which 
this rather distant and unfamiliar figure becomes of interest. 
He will find it perhaps in two sentences written in the same 
letter the year before she died. ‘“ Nothing matters in life 
but love and a great pity for all our fellows,” she writes. 
That, indeed, was her teaching. A few lines lower down she 
adds, “‘ It’s ten days ago since I’ve spoken to anyone except 
the girl who brings up my coals and water.’’ That was her 
fate. The discrepancy between what she desired and what 
she achieved can be felt, jarring and confusing, throughout 
the book. Always she is striving for something which escapes 
her grasp. Always some fault or misfortune interferes with 
her success. She loves the world at large, but cannot endure 
any individual in particular. Such would seem to be an 
outline snapshot of her position. But it is difficult to say 
further where the fault or the misfortune lay. Early in life 
she won fame and popularity enough to gratify the most 
ambitious with her first book, “The Story of an African 
Farm.” She came to England, and was at once the centre 
of an appreciative group of distinguished men. Her husband, 
as he told us last year in his biography, sacrificed a livelihood 
so that she might pursue her work under the most favour- 
able conditions. She herself had a profound belief in her 
genius, and an overwhelming enthusiasm for her convictions. 
Nevertheless, all the strife and agony which ring through 
her letters—‘ The hidden agony of my life no human being 
understands”; ‘“‘I am a fine genius, a celebrity, and to- 
morrow all these people would tread me under their feet "— 
resulted in one remarkable novel and a few other fragmentary 
works which no admirer of “ The Story of an African Farm ” 
would care to place beside it. But that famous book itself 
provides some explanation of her failure to become, as she 
bade fair to become, the equal of our greatest novelists. In 
its brilliance and power it reminds us inevitably of the 
Bronté novels. In it, as in them, we feel ourselves in the 
presence of a powerful nature which can make us seo what it 
saw, and feel what it felt with astonishing vividness. But 
it has the limitations of those egotistical masterpieces without 
a full measure of their strength. The writer’s interests are 
local, her passions personal, and we cannot help suspecting 
that she has neither the width nor the strength to enter 
with sympathy into the experiences of minds differing from 
her own, or to debate questions which require calm and 
reason for their discussion. 
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Unfortunately for her fame as a writer, it was into 
debate and politics, and not into thought and literature, that 
she was impelled, chiefly by her passionate interest in sex 
questions. She was driven to teach, to dream and prophesy. 
Questions affecting women, in particular the relations between 
the sexes, obsessed her. There is scarcely a letter in the 
present volume in which she does not discuss them with pas- 
sion, insight, and force, but interminably, in season and 
out, while her gifts as a writer were bestowed upon a stupen- 
dous work upon woman, which, though it took up her time 
and thought for years, remained, unfortunately, an 
unfinished masterpiece. 

Her private life, disclosed very openly in the present 
book, seems equally thwarted and disappointed. Driven by 
asthma to travel perpetually, unrest, dissatisfaction, and, 
in the end, a profound loneliness, seem to take possession of 
her. “I am only a broken and untried possibility,” she 
wrote. And again, “... the only feeling I have about my 
life is that I have thrown it all away, done nothing with it.”’ 
Ironically enough, when she first came to London, her land- 
lady turned her out because she had too many gentlemen 
visitors; in her last years she was expelled because she 
had a German name. It is impossible not to feel for her 
something of the pity and respect which all martyrs inspire 
in us, and not least those martyrs who are not required te 
sacrifice their lives to a cause, but sacrifice, perhaps more 
disastrously, humour and sweetness and sense of proportion. 
But there were compensations ; the cause itseli—the eman- 
cipation of women—was of the highest importance, and it 
would be frivolous to dismiss her as a mere crank, a piece 
of wreckage used and then thrown aside as the cause 
triumphed onwards. She remains even now, when the 
vigour of her books is spent, and her personal sway, evi- 
dently of the most powerful, is a memory limited to those 
who knew her, too uncompromising a figure to be so disposed 
of. Her obsessions and her egotism are perfectly obvious 
in her letters; but so, too, are her convictions, her ruthless 
sincerity, and the masterly sanity which so often contrasts 
on the same page with childish outbursts of unreason. Olive 
Schreiner was one half of a great writer; a diamond marred 
by a flaw. y 


THE ORLANDOS. 


The ‘‘ Orlando Furioso” and its Predecessor. 
E. W. Epwarps. (Cambridge University Press. 


By the Rev. 
7s. 6d.) 


THis book is charmingly produced, being inviting, modest, 
beautifully clear, and well spaced; it does just what it sets 
out to do. Only, there is no bibliography, and the double- 
integral sign at the beginning and end of the line under the 
page headings disturbs the eye. 

The first adjectives apply to the contents of the book, 
and the faults are as few. The least is a certain parsimony 
in the matter of commas; the worst, differences of opinion 
not being relevant, quotations from “a highly distinguished 
foreign critic” or “a very competent critic.” In Heaven’s 
name tell us who the villains are! 

Mr. Edwards deplores the neglect into which Italian has 
fallen in this country: only Dante is well known. ‘“ Allu- 
sions to the Florentine poet abound in our current literature, 
while Ariosto is seldom, and Boiardo scarcely ever men- 
tioned.” We are missing treasures of pure art, of which 
Mr. Edwards, through love of them, undertakes to show 
us something. One could not wish for a more tactful guide. 
He takes us to the places that most delight him ; he indicates 
that there we may find something to please, and he describes 
them to us, and, where necessary, explains, in an easy, 
scholarly manner. He never raises his voice or becomes 
pedantic ; he never insists, and rarely intrudes himself, Thus 
of Boiardo he remarks: “It has been pointed out with truth 
that ‘there is not a single note of mystery, of the vague 
terror of the unseen, of the pathos of man’s struggle with 
supernatural elements, from the first line to the last.’ 
Whether this is a defect is a matter of opinion.” 

The book begins with a compact ehapter on the Romantic 
Tradition, which shows us how the materials of Boiardo and 
Ariosto were drawn from the chansons de geste and the 
Arthurian legends. An account of Boiardo’s life and 
character precedes a study of the “ Orlando Innamorato,” and 
the same method is applied to Ariosto, the book concluding 


with a very short history of the ‘ Orlando Furioso” in Eng- 
land. The balance is admirable, Mr. Edwards’s summings 
up of the works and of the poets sympathetic and pointed. 

The great service Boiardo rendered was to free poets 
from the trammels of didacticism: from medieval material 
he built a palace not for piety but for love. “He asks us 
to look, not to think.” Ariosto differs from him, not in 
matter, nor perhaps in intent—mysticism is far from him 
also—but in quality of vision. His sensibility, his single- 
hearted devotion to that art which was his supreme mistress, 
made not only medieval romance but his own passionate 
spirit the visible material with which he worked. It was 
this which enabled him to reject five cantos as unsuitable— 
by mentioning which Mr. Edwards would strengthen his argu- 
ment for “ design ”’—it is this which. makes his octaves, even 
to one with small Italian, markedly different from those of 
Pulci, his irony as natural as the spontaneity of Boiardo. 

Yet, Mr. Edwards argues, the harmony for which Ariosto 
strove could not be determined solely by his mind. For his 
purpose not everything could be turned to esthetic account, 
since there were some things in life definitely horrid, as there 
were others beyond description lovely. ‘“ Ariosto lived in an 
age of great painters, and his conception of beauty had much 
likeness to theirs. Beauty was not dependent only on the 
form imposed by the artist. ‘The initial character of the 
material that it was sought to mould was not indifferent to 
him.” The opinion is heresy to-day, but few painters of 
the time would have objected, and one remembers Aretino’s 
letters to the gratified Titian. But is Mr. Edwards justified 
in objecting that in being too vivid Ariosto sometimes flawed 
his crystal world? When Isabella cheated Rodomonte into 
cutting off her head— 


‘This made three bounds, and thence in accents clear 
Was heard a voice which spake Zerbino’s name ” — 
and the words Quel fe’ tre balzi shatter the illusion for Mr. 
Edwards. One bound would have been enough, for like 
Madame du Deffand, he thinks that in such cases it is the 
first that counts. He ascribes the error to “ a deficient sense 
of the horrible which belonged to that age,” but is it not 
perhaps Mr. Edwards’s imagination which is here at fault 
rather than Ariosto’s taste? What could be more unreal 
than those three bounds ? 

For truly in Ariosto’s world “ wounds do not hurt, death 
is not bitter, grief is not ugly, beauty reigns supreme.”’ 
There broods what Signor Croce calls in his illuminating 
way—which leaves us just where it found us—‘‘ not harmony 
in general, but an altogether Ariostesque Harmony,” the 
nature of which Mr. Edwards has admirably suggested. In 
the cant phrase, he has performed a real service to literature, 
and he has done it quietly, happily, as he might pluck a rose 
in the garden of his rectory of Bicknor with Hucking. 


BONAMY DOBREE. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF MAN, 


The Races of Man and their Distribution. By A. C. 
Happon, Sc.D., F.R.S., Reader in Ethnology. in the 
University of Cambridge. New Edition. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 6s.) 


Wuen the harassed teacher of ethnology wishes to recom- 
mend to his students an elementary text-book dealing with 
the races of men, his thoughts turn at once to Dr. Haddon’s 
little book on that subject. For some years it has been out 
of print, so that ethnologists have consequently been forced 
to use large and expensive works such as Keane’s ‘ Man, 
Past and Present.” But with the advent of a new edition of 
“The Races of Man,” the situation is relieved, and the poor 
teacher breathes once more. 

Tn reviewing this work the mind naturally goes back to 
the first edition. And I must confess that my feelings are 
mainly those of regret. For Dr. Haddon seoms to me to have 
tried to do too much, so that he will tend to produce confusion 
in the minds of beginners, thus necessitating much explana- 
tion of the matter which crowds his pages. The situation in 
ethnology is complicated, which makes it impossible to take 
too much care in the presentation of material. In the minds 
of most of those who are not expert in these matters there is 
an almost inextricable confusion between race, culture, and 
language, so that terms which connote one of these categories 
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are constantly used to cover others. Consequently, he who 
sets out to describe the races of men must make the meaning 
of his terms perfectly clear at every step, whether they are 
racial, cultural, or linguistic. Illustrating the possible con- 
fusion in thought produced by the neglect of these con- 
siderations, I may mention two instances that occur in this 
book. As the result of modern investigations into move- 
ments of culture, some British archeologists now speak of 
“ Prospectors ” and ‘“ Beaker-Folk.” The first term refers to 
men of a particular physical type, supposed by Professor 
Fleure to have wandered about parts of Europe looking for 
metals, and named after this supposed activity. Dr. Haddon 
adopts this term. But why use a term derived from cultural 
investigations, when it is well known that these “ Prospec- 
tors” correspond to Elliot Smith’s ‘“‘ Maritime Armenoids ”? 
Why, therefore, not use this latter term, which has definite 
racial connotations? Why confuse the student with con- 
siderations of archeology when his task is already com- 
plicated enough? The term “ Beaker-Folk ’’ likewise is open 
to serious objections. It applies to the makers of a certain 
type of pottery in Britain, people of mixed Nordic and Alpine 
stocks, who probably came from Central Europe to settle on 
our east coasts. But what confusion is produced in the mind 
of the student when he learns that similar beakers were also 
made in Spain and Portugal—far away from the haunts of 
these people! It does not seem fair that he should be exposed 
to the consideration of difficult archeological problems when 
he is trying to get his mind clear about racial types. Some- 
times it is impossible to ignore cultural evidence, but it 
should be kept in the background as far as possible, and not 
dragged in to help out the nomenclature of racial types unless 
it cannot be dispensed with. 

May I also enter a protest against the unnecessary multi- 
plication of barbarous terms to describe things perfectly 
well known to all of us?) Why speak of dolichocephalic and 
brachycephalic when we simply mean narrow-headed and 
broad-headed? Why is it necessary to burden the student 
with the terms leucoderms, xanthoderms, and melanoderms, 
when we mean nothing more than “ white-skins,” ‘ yellow- 
skins,” and “ black-skins”’? Such phrases as ‘“ dolichomeso- 
cephalic leptorrhine leucoderms” (p. 151) simply strike 
terror into the minds of the uninitiated. Why not say 
“ narrow-to-medium headed, narrow-nosed, white-skins,” 
and be done with it? It is absolutely necessary to use tech- 
nical terms sometimes, but why not cut them down to the 
absolute minimum ? 

Dr. Haddon wishes to burden us with yet other terms : 
he wishes to say, for instance, Nésidt instead of Indonesian, 
a perfectly good term; and he advocates the use of Pareoean 
instead of Southern Mongol, which we all understand sand 
can pronounce. 

This book will be the standard text-book on the races of 
men for some time to come, and ethnologists owe to Dr. 
Haddon a deep debt of gratitude for having made his stores 
of knowledge accessible to them in so compact a form. Dr. 
Haddon ends with a hypothetical sketch of the migrations of 
early man. This sketch will certainly form the basis of 
future discussions on this topic. 

W. J. Perry. 


A SAINT, A SINNER, AND “THE POORE MAN.” 


The Great Plague in London in 1665. By WALTER GEORGE 
Bett. (Lane. 25s.) 

A Life of the Reverend Richard Baxter, 1615-1691. By 
FREDERICK J. POWICKE. (Cape. 13s ) 

Nell Gwynne, 1650-1687: Her Life Story from St. Giles’s 
to St. James’s. By ARTHUR IRWIN DASENT. (Macmillan: 
183.) 


Ir is a happy coincidence that lays these three books simul- 
taneously on our table. Nell Gwynne and the author of 
“The Saints’ Everlasting Rest” were equally typical of 
their time; a true picture must include them both. It will, 
however, remain woefully incomplete unless we penetrate 
behind the clash of creeds and policies, the glamour of Court 
and playhouse, to the common peopl:, among whom Baxter 
worked and from whom Nell Gwynne sprang. Of the condi- 
tions in which they lived Mr. Bell has much to tell us. 
Mr. Powicke’s life of Baxter is at present a torso, being 
mainly confined to the period of his Kidderminster ministry. 





It may be hoped that he will be encouraged to complete his 
task, for he brings to it much historical and theological 
learning, great industry in research, and a temper befitting 
the biographer of one whose favourite motto was, “ In things 
necessary, Unity ; in things doubtful, Liberty ; in all things, 
Charity.” Whether describing the failure of Baxter’s effort 
to reconcile unity with liberty in Church affairs, or the 
controversies in which he sometimes forgot the greater virtue, 
Mr. Powicke preserves an impartiality the more creditable 
because his work is obviously a labour of love. The result 
is that he has not only made a valuable contribution to the 
history of religious thought, but has produced a deeply 
interesting book, in which Baxter, with all his merits and 
defects—his passion for righteousness, his love of concord, 
his self-ignorance, and his perverse misunderstanding of 
Cromwell and others as earnest as himself—stands out “ in 
the round.” 

Mr. Powicke touches, perhaps too briefly, on the social 
and economic conditions responsible for the drunkenness and 
uncleanness against which Baxter strove at Kidderminster. 
Mr. Dasent certainly attempts to place his heroine in proper 
perspective against the squalor of St. Giles’s and the glitter 
of Whitehall, and amidst a good deal of tittle-tattle, he gives 
us the fruits of some genuine research into the topography 
of seventeenth-century London and Windsor. Unfortunately, 
his narrative is padded out by a wearisome amount of con- 
jecture—‘“‘If, as is probable,” and “I can readily imagine.” 
He suffers from a conception of style that translates “ pretty, 
witty Nelly ” into “ the volatile and engaging Mistress Nell.” 
Worst of all, he is always on the defensive. ‘“ Enough has 
been said,” he writes, “to show the dangers and difficulties 
Nell was exposed to, partly from the want of parental guid- 
ance in her early girlhood.” Nell put it more bluntly, 
“T was brought up in a bawdy-house to fill strong waters to 
the guests.” Her charity, her kindliness, her freedom from 
the rapacity and intrigue of her aristocratic rivals are as 
much a part of the picture as her frailties; but Mr. Dasent 
protests too much. We do not want Nelly whitewashed. 
Alone among Charles’s mistresses she had humour and good- 
humour. When the mob mistook her coach for that of the 
Duchess of Portsmcuth, ‘‘ Pray, good people, be civil,” she 
said, “I am the Protestant Mistress.” There is salt enough 
in that to keep her memory sweet. 

With Mr. Bell’s story of the Great Plague we pass into 
a different atmosphere. We come across divines of Baxter’s 
stamp returning to the churches from which they had been 
ejected, and from which their successors had fled in panic. 
We get glimpses, when the horror was at its height, of the 
Court at Oxford, where ‘“ there is no other discourse but of 
ballets, danse, and fine clouse,” and where any melancholy 
man was to be whipped “ until he has learned the way to be 
merry 4 la mode.’”’ But the plague was “ the poore’s Plague,” 
and it is on the festering slums that surrounded the City and 
crept up to the walls of Whitehall that our attention is 
mainly concentrated. The picturesqueness of Old London is 
spoiled for us by the associations of unspeakable filth and 
stench: “The uncollected garbage left about in dwellings 
and streets, and laystalls heaped high with refuse on the 
outskirts of the habitable quarters,” the cesspools, the 
stagnant ditches, and open sewers—these were the common- 
places of seventeenth-century life. Among these the black 
rat thrived, and the rat carried the plague. In the poorest 
quarters, where these conditions were worst, the plague 
started. The flight of the wealthy and trading classes left 
their servants and workpeople, unemployed and unprovided 
for, to crowd ever more thickly into the infested areas where, 
in their extreme poverty, some squalid lodging could still 
be found. : 

Mr. Bell’s book is admirably documented, admirably 
dispassionate, very impressive in its plain tale of naked 
horror. In many respects he has shown Defoe’s ‘‘ Journal 
of the Plague Year” to be false; everywhere his researches 
deepen the tragedy. The breakdown of administration was 
more complete—the efforts to fight the plague more futile, 
the ruling class more callous—than we had supposed. The 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen stuck to their posts; Monck and 
the Earl of Craven worked heroically in the out-parishes ; 
a few clergy, a few doctors did honour to their profession ; 
but in the main the taie is one of unbroken gloom and 
almost unbroken shame. It is a tale we ought not to forget, 
and, for the first time, Mr. Bell has told it fully. 
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A word on illustrations. Mr. Powicke provides a new 
portrait of Baxter. Mr. Dasent’s illustrations include a 
coloured reproduction of Lely’s portrait of Nell, and a plan 
of Whitehall from a contemporary survey. Mr. Bell’s book 
is fully illustrated by old prints and Pills of Mortality, 
photographs of Parish Registers, and charts showing the 
progress and incidence of the pestilence. 


THE NEWEST OF SCIENCES. 


Racial Realities in Europe. 


(Scribners. 12s. 6d.) 
The Character of Races. By Ettswortn HUNTINGTON. 
(Scribners. 25s,) 


Tue science of biology, studied in its relation to history, 
is, according to Mr. Huntington, only beginning to come into 
its own. Historians who do not believe that the past can 
be explained and the future predicted by means of the 
measurement of skulls assert that the importance of the 
biological interpretation of history is highly exaggerated. 
Time alone can show whether the devotees of the new science 
are justified in what they claim for it. 

Mr. Huntington and Mr. Stoddard both consider that 
its application to history explains a number of events whose 
cause has hitherto remained obscure. They start from the 
same premises, but reach quite different conclusions. They 
represent the time-honoured controversy over the relative 
influence of heredity and environment. Mr. Stoddard finds 
in the distribution of races the key to European history. 
After a brief account of the chief characteristics of the 
Nordic, Alpine, and Mediterranean races, he passes in review 
the different countries of Europe, describing first their 
racial composition and then their history. The superior 
natural abilities of the Nordic explain the growth of Great 
Britain’s power and the peaceful prosperity of the Scandi- 
navian races. The Alpine characteristic of dogged endur- 
ance without imagination resulted in the submission of pre- 
war Germany to the Prussian. régime; while the Mediter- 
ranean temperament accounts for the instability of those 
nations which possess it. In a good many cases, however, the 
connection between the two parts of his chapter is not very 
clear. His historical résumés are interesting and attractively 
written, with the impartiality of a detached observer, but 
they do not seem to bear out his thesis. He sums up, with 
considerable insight, the character and ideals of the European 
nations ; his descriptions of Russia and some of the Balkan 
States are particularly successful; but they do not follow 
inevitably, as they should if his method is a really scien- 
tific one, from the mixture of races of which each country 
consists. Occasionally he drops into historical inaccuracies 
in working out the development of a nation in accordance 
with the tendencies presupposed from its origin. Common 
sense and moderation he considers the chief virtues of the 
Nordic race; and his chapter illustrating their prevalence 
in Scandinavia culminates in the statement that Sweden, 
although she could easily have seized the Aland islands, 
appealed instead to the League of Nations. He could have 
made his point almost as well by describing Sweden’s loyal 
acceptance of an adverse decision which deeply disappointed 
the people; it was not Sweden, but Great Britain, who 
brought the case before the League. Unfortunately, too, 
for Mr. Stoddard, the event has disproved his deduction 
from the racial character of Hungary that that country 
would never submit to the control involved in an inter- 
national reconstruction loan—and that not so recently but 
that he might have corrected his statement. 

Mr. Huntington believes that the determining factor in 
human history has been the selective influence of climate. 
His book covers a wider field than Mr. Stoddard’s; his 
examples are drawn from the whole world. He produces 
statistics to prove that the natural endowments of the Nordic 
race are no greater, and may even be less, than those of 
the Mongolian. Our present position of superiority is due 
to environment and to a series of lucky accidents. A com- 
bination of a healthy climate with geographical conditions 
which make the normal occupations of life both difficult and 
dangerous has had a very severe selective effect. This was 
carried to its furthest point in Iceland, whose history Mr. 
Huntington describes at some length to illustrate the unusu- 
ally great qualities of its people. The Jews, again, owed 


By LoTHROoP STODDARD. 


their high moral character in Old Testament days to the 
isolated position of their country, which preserved them 
from invasion by migratory tribes and the consequent 
mixture of stocks. At the other end of the scale come the 
Northern Chinese, whose environment, a country of con- 
tinual floods and famines, has resulted in the southward 
migration of all the better members of the population and 
the survival of a race devoid of either beauty or intelligence, 
or indeed of any qualities except thrift and physical 
endurance. 

The conclusions which he reaches with regard to his own 
country are interesting. The Pilgrim Fathers were the out- 
come of a long selective process—due in their case, of course, 
to political events, not to climate—and their descendants 
remain the best stock in America. But “the advance of 
medicine, the emancipation of women, and the partial sub- 
stitution of altruism for egoism,’’ to quote a few of his 
causes, are bringing about a rapid deterioration in quality. 
The weak are preserved as well as the strong, and the best 
people do not marry. Racial mixture is helping to lower 
the standard, and the effect of factory work is to produce 
a type with the stupidity of the Northern Chinese, but with- 
out his endurance. The remedies for this disturbing state 
of affairs are immigration restrictions, and scientific control 
of births. He admits that objections can be raised as to the 
practicability of the latter proposal, but considers them 
“no greater than a hundred others which mankind is suc- 
cessfully answering.” This rather unconvincing optimism 
brings the book to a close with a purple sentence on “ the 
biological revolution whose dawn even now reddens the 
Eastern sky.” 


A FAIRY TALE OF SCIENCE. 


The Internal Secretions. Py Dr. ARTHUR WEIL, Assistant 


Professor in Physiology at the University of Halle. Third 
Edition. Translated by JAcop GuTMAN, M.D. (Allen & 
Unwin. 18s.) 


Tus work is not so much a text-book of Endocrinology as an 
essay on certain aspects of the physiological importance and 
the inter-relations of the internal secretions (hormones). It 
does not supply us with the early history of the discovery 
of the various hormones; that and much else about the 
ductless glands is rightly taken for granted. 

Nor should this be objected to, seeing that it is thirty 
years since Oliver and Schafer demonstrated that from the 
suprarenal capsule a soluble chemical substance could be 
extracted which, on being injected into an intact animal, 
raised its blood-pressure to a wholly unexpected degree. 

In the interval, a great many facts and almost as many 
theories about internal secretion have been published ; 
Professor Weil himself knows of eleven thousand papers ; but 
some of these facts are of doubtful origin, and many of the 
theories are positively illegitimate. 

Professor Weil has exercised a wisely directed power of 
selection, and has given us an eminently readable account 
of the place and influence of the glands with internal secre- 
tions. Much nonsense—some of it emanating from the land 
of the translator—has, we are thankful to find, been ignored, 
but the most recent work has been well criticized, and its 
value assessed. 

The volume opens with an excellent account of the 
evolution of the physiological conception of “ internal secre- 
tion,” a term introduced by Claude Bernard—one of the 
bright, particular stars in the firmament of French physi- 
ology—more than seventy years ago. 

That investigator regarded the sugar sent out by the liver 
into its blood as its internal secretion, the bile, obviously, 
being its external secretion. But the aniecedent of this sugar 
is found in tissues other than the liver, and sugar is used 
by all tissues which oxidize carbon for heat production, so that 
the idea of specificity of action and of one particular site of 
manufacture was absent from this early notion of endocrine 
activity. 

The modern idea of an internally secreting gland can 
hardly be better expressed than in the words of this book :— 

“Glands conforming to a definite histologic type with 

a structure peculiar to each gland, manufacturing special 

chemical combinations and delivering these to the organism 

through the blood and lymph channels, producing by means 
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of infinitesimal quantities of these specific substances cer- 


tain definite effects upon the functions of other body cells, 

without furnishing material for cell building” (p. 12). 

The most interesting portions of the book are those which 
deal with the influence of the internal secretions on tissue- 
changes (metabolism), on growth and bodily form, and on the 
determination of sex. It is now being realized that the 
character of the sex life is as much dependent on the endo 
crine “ make up” as ii is on the attributes of one’s nervous 
system. Some of these sections read more like a fairy tale 
than sober science. 

There is no doubt that the physiologist of to-day can turn 
a male animal into a female and vice versa. Not, of course, 
that the organs characteristic of the male can be made to dis- 
appear when the animal is castrated and has an ovary grafted 
into it, but it can be “ feminized” in every other essential 
respect. 

If any one thing more than another has hitherto been 
supposed to be fixed and beyond human interference, it is 
the sex of the living croature; but modern experimental 
physiology can turn a male guinea-pig into a female so per- 
fectly that “ she” can secrete milk and suckle young, it can 
force a female bird to grow male plumage, it can cause an 
animal to exhibit in the one body the characteristics of both 
sexes, and, finally, it can produce a creature devoid of sex 
altogether. How exactly Steinach in Germany and Voronoff 
and Pezard in France, and others, have done these things is 
told clearly and succinctly by Professor Weil 

The author does not shrink from the difficult task of 
visualizing the supposed interdependencies of the various 
ductless glands; he gives us diagrams to help us to grasp 
this complicated aspect of things endocrine: it compels one’s 
amazement at the intricacy of the chemical mechanisms of 
our bodies just as, years ago, we were marvelling over the 
neural. 

The closing chapters on the influence of internal secre- 
tions on the nervous system, and on the relations between 
these and the mind, are full of interesting suggestion and 
common sense. The “engram’’ of Semon’s hypothesis, it 
should be pointed out, is only a special case of the universal 
property of functional or protoplasmic momentum. 

The very imperfect notice taken of insulin is unfortunate, 
and is surprising in a work which is otherwise so well up to 
date. This is all the more surprising when it is remembered 
that the action of the pancreatic hormone is an excellent 
example of one having a specific influence on carbohydrate 
oxidation. But the work of the British physiologists scarcely 
receives the recognition one would expect—work associated 
with the names of Banting, Bayliss, Mellanby, Macleod, 
Schafer, Starling, Stewart, and Vincent. 

The absence of all dates and names of laboratories is 
another blemish; for the uninitiated have no idea where 
Steinach worked, and whether in the eighteenth century or 
within the last eighteen years. 

D. Fraser Harris. 





ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


“ SIDELIGHTS ON THE ELizABETHAN Drama,” by H. Dugdale 
Sykes (Milford, 12s. 6d.), consists of essays dealing with the 


authorship of some 16th and 17th century plays. “The 
Story of Elizabethan Drama,” by G. B. Harrison (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 5s.), is a book for beginners and 
deals with Kyd, Marlowe, Greene, Shakespeare, and 
Jonson. In the Tudor Translations we are given ‘“‘ The 
Rogue; or the Life of Guzman de Alfarache,”’ written in 
Spanish by Matheo Aleman, and done into English by 
James Mabbe (Constable, 5 guineas), and “The Famous 
Hystory of Herodotus,” translated into English by B. R. 
(Constable, 25s.). 

A second edition of that delightful book “ English 
Diaries, from the 16th to the 20th Century,” by Arthur 
Ponsonby (Methuen, 21s.), has just been published. It is 
good news that Mr. Ponsonby is going to let us have a 
second volume. 

There are a whole host of new French books on our table. 
André Maurois, whose “ Ariel” received so much notice 
lately, has produced “ Dialogues sur le Commandement ”’ 
(Grasset, 7 fr. 50): these are dialogues on politics—in the 


broad sense—between a Professor of Philosophy and a 
Lieutenant. ‘Le Serpent,” by Paul Valéry, is now pub- 
lished with a translation by Mark Wardle, and an intro- 
duction by T. 8S. Eliot (Cobden-Sanderson, 10s. 6d.). Other 
French books are: ‘Images du Jour et de la Nuit,” by 
Gustave Geffroy (Grasset, 7 fr. 50); “ Poésies Choisies de 
Pierre de Ronsard,” edited by Roger Sorg and Bertrand 
Guégan, and followed by the score of 16th-century airs 
(Payot, 10 fr.); “ Jacqueline, ou le Paradis deux fois perdu,” 
a novel by Nicole Stiébel (Grasset, 7 fr. 50); ‘“‘ Etudes et 
Lecons sur la Révolution frangaise,’ by Professor A. 
Aulard (Alcan, 10 fr.); five volumes in the series ‘ Les 
Moralistes Chrétiens,’’ which is published by J. Gabalda, 
and contains texts and commentary, namely “ Pascal, 
Pensées sur la Vérité de la Religion chrétienne” (two vols., 
20 fr.), ‘‘Saint Basile ” (10 fr.), “Saint Jean Chrysostome ” 
(10 fr.), ‘‘Saint Thomas d’Aquin”’ (10 fr.). 

“The London Spy,” by Ned Ward, which was origin- 
ally published in 1698, has been republished, after an interval 
of two hundred years, in a limited edition by the Casanova 
Society (25s.).  Defoe’s “ Moll Flanders”’ reappears in the 
Borzoi Classics (Grant Richards, 12s. 6d.), and in the same 
series is a translation of Rousseau’s ‘“‘ Confessions” by 
Edmund Wilson (Grant Richards, two vols., 25s.), The “ get 
up” of these Borzoi Classics is very attractive. 

The Limerick was at one time considered to be good food 
for the nursery and schoolroom, but it really belongs to the 
adults. ‘The Complete Limerick Book,” by Langford Reed, 
illustrated by H. M. Bateman (Jarrolds, 7s. 6d.), gives its 
origin and history and some 350 selected examples. 

“Capitalist Combination in the Coal Industry,” by 
D. J. Williams (Labour Publishing Company, 6s.), contains 
a careful historical survey of capitalist organization and 
combination in the coal industry. ‘ The Solution of Un- 
employment,” by W. H. Wakinshaw (Newcastle: Andrew 
Reid, 10s.), is a large book of which the doctrine is explained 
by its sub-title “The Social Credit Theorem of Major C. H, 
Douglas.” 

“From Socialism to Fascism,’ by Ivanoe Bonomi, 
translated by John Murray (Hopkinson, 7s. 6d.), deserves 
more attention than many recent books on Fascism and 
contemporary conditions in Italy. The author was Prime 
Minister of Italy in 1921, and was, in that office, remark- 
able for ineffectiveness and inactivity, but his book is worth 
reading. 

The Nonesuch Press have again produced a very 
beautiful book in ‘“ The Apocrypha” (27s. 6d.). The edition 
is limited to 1,325 copies. It has been printed at the 
Oxford University Press from type specially designed for 
the book, but based on a letter used by Plantin. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Huia Onslow: a Memoir. By Muriet Onstow. (Arnold. 
128. 6d.) ; 


For the ordinary reader the accident which befell Huia 
Onslow—his father was Governor of New Zealand, and he 
was named after a Maori tribe—when he was twenty, the 
almost complete paralysis that followed, and his triumph 
over physical disability, seem at the outset of greater 
interest than the work itself. But his wife, a well-known 
scientist, tells the scientific part of the story with such 
ability and makes us follow the nature of the interests, 
highly technical as they were, with such interest, that what 
might have been the story of a bedridden invalid’s existence 
is changed into the story of the full and active life of a 
very promising scientist. We select at random one item 
in a notebook labelled “ Work to be Done.’’ ‘“ Prepare 
melanon (1) from black rabbit; (2) from white rabbit and 
analyze hound’s stomach.’”’ Although partly paralyzed, 
Onslow developed extraordinary skill with his hands, and 
was able to carry out delicate experiments unaided. More 
remarkably, though always in bed, he kept hold of all the 
interests of his friends’ lives: cooking, literature, jewels, 
medicine, folk-songs—to name a few; so that were it not 
for an occasional mention of illness, we should suppos= 
ourselves to be reading the life of a healthy man, born to an 
unusual share of the good things of the world. The book 
is written in a dispassionate, almost impersonal, style which 
concentrates cur interest upon the work he did and not 
upon the disabilities he suffered, which, we feel sure, is 
ew the effect that Huia Onslow himself would have 

esired, 








